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LIFE  ABUNDANT 

By  Albert  E.  Croft,  Ph.D. 


A  DISCUSSION  of  the  values  of  life  and  the 
personal  approach  to  these  values  is  filled  with 
interest  for  the  blind  and  their  friends.  The 
blind  person  lives  in  a  sighted  society.  Its 
ideas  are  often  the  only  ones  available  for 
him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  fre- 
quendy  not  adjusted  to  his  needs.  This  is 
understood  when  it  is  seen  that  the  views  of 
society  are  largely  mere  opinions,  and  that 
but  few  scientific  generalizations  exist,  while 
a  considerable  proportion  of  these  await 
further  light. 

A  popular  misconception  is  that  “nature 
compensates  the  blind  person  for  his  handi¬ 
cap.”  As  a  boy,  I  found  religious  expression 
in  knowing  the  blind  pianist,  Mendel,  and 
in  hearing  his  superb  recitals.  Something 
about  him  so  thrilled  me  that  I  forgot  “Blind 
Jake,”  and  others  who  seemingly  had  been 
given  no  special  talent  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  a  selfish  world.  I 


even  smiled  knowingly  when  I  heard  a  blind 
neighbor  boy  sing  words  I  shall  never  forget: 

“What  have  I  done.  Daddy, 

Why  is  it  I  can’t  see.? 

All  the  other  boys  and  girls 
Have  their  sight  but  me.” 

We  were  all  sure  this  boy  was  to  enjoy 
compensations  for  his  blindness  that  would 
make  him  outstanding,  but  he  should  be 
patient!  That  was  thirty  years  ago.  My  only 
hope  now  is  that  this  neighbor  boy  did  not 
rely  upon  any  compensating  mechanism  in 
nature,  but  that  he  studied  his  talents  and 
his  opportunities  and  worked  with  more  than 
ordinary  diligence  and  concentration.  There 
are  no  compensations.  Nevertheless  many 
people  think  to  the  contrary  and  even  im¬ 
press  their  fallacious  views  upon  the  blind, 
much  to  the  unhappiness  of  the  latter  when 
they  do  not  find  themselves,  and  much  to  their 
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undoing  when  they  cease  to  strive  persever- 
ingly  to  develop  themselves.  Popular  opinion 
does  commit  grave  errors. 

Three  years  ago  a  very  capable  certified 
public  accountant  was  on  relief.  He  was 
quite  deaf.  Potential  employers  would  not 
grant  him  an  interview,  holding  to  popular 
belief  that  it  was  a  nuisance  to  have  a  deaf 
person  about.  When  someone  said  to  him, 
“Why,  man,  your  deafness  is  an  asset;  you  can 
do  much  better  work  with  auditory  distrac¬ 
tions  eliminated,”  his  eyes  watered  in  appre¬ 
ciation.  A  few  interviews  and  explanations 
successfully  placed  this  man  in  a  permanent 
position.  Had  he  given  way  to  popular  opin¬ 
ion,  the  chances  are  that  today  he  would  be 
a  disemployed  bookkeeper.  The  principle  to 
be  derived  is  clear:  regardless  of  one’s  per¬ 
sonal  condition  one  must  work  faithfully  in 
self-preparation  for  ultimate  opportunities, 
and  so  far  as  possible  resourcefully  convert 
handicaps  to  assets, — to  barriers  which  ex¬ 
clude  distraction  until  our  goal  is  won.  This 
is  the  first  step  towards  a  more  abundant  life. 

Our  second  category  of  opinion  considers 
the  so-called  “scientific”  generalization  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  fact.  Unfortunately  scientific 
generalizations  are  often  made  from  too 
narrow  a  range  of  facts,  and  in  other  in¬ 
stances  the  theories  drawn  from  the  facts  are 
one-sided.  Further  error  creeps  in  when  lay¬ 
men  accept  these  facts,  or  the  theories  drawn 
from  them,  and  apply  them  too  assiduously. 
Perhaps  in  the  distant  future,  science  will  be 
more  developed  than  it  is  now,  and  the  laity 
more  informed  and  experienced,  but  that  time 
is  not  at  hand.  Meanwhile  we  must  expect  a 
continued  superficial  application  of  scientific 
terms  which  may  be  detrimental  to  normal 
persons,  and  doubly  so  to  the  handicapped. 

One  term,  representative  of  many  now  in 
current  use,  that  has  caused  regrettable  ideas 
concerning  personal  behaviour  is  “escape.” 
It  is  almost  a  shibboleth  for  the  sophisticated 
who  ponder  upon  the  question  of  why  they 


behave  like  human  beings.  If  they  attend 
the  musicale,  enjoy  a  card  game,  read  a  book, 
or  work  overtime  on  an  engrossing  hobby, 
the  chances  are  they  will  believe  they  were 
“escaping”  from  the  reality  of  facing  an 
unpleasant  task. 

Such  an  outlook  upon  life,  semi-scientific 
though  it  may  be,  can  only  lead  to  undesir¬ 
able  negativism.  By  virtue  of  “escaping”  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  theater,  the  unhappy  house¬ 
wife  builds  an  unnatural  dislike  for  the 
routine  duties  that  are  necessary  if  her  home 
is  to  be  a  pleasing  environment  for  her 
family.  If  she  is  intelligent,  she  soon  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  movies  are  lures  which  draw 
her  away  from  her  tasks  and  make  her  suc¬ 
cessful  mastery  over  them  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  her  home  life  impossible.  Thus  under 
such  a  philosophy  the  zest  of  life  is  destroyed 
while  the  victims  become  mere  flotsam  and 
jetsam,  bashed  by  the  waves  of  pseudo¬ 
scientific  terms  and  opinions. 

Doubly  dangerous  to  the  blind  are  such 
popular  notions  even  though  they  carry  the 
hallmark  of  science.  The  facts  upon  which 
such  a  theory  as  that  of  “escape”  is  based 
are  inadequate  in  two  ways:  they  pertain 
more  to  abnormal  minds  than  to  normal 
minds;  and  they  are  personal  facts  only  and 
not  inclusive  of  social  facts.  Since  most 
people  are  normal,  it  is  unfortunate  that  they 
should  rationalize  themselves  into  problem 
cases  by  the  misuse  of  problem  terms.  We 
need  positive  normal  terms  for  positive 
normal  minds,  sighted  or  otherwise.  Since 
all  people  are  social  beings,  their  relationship 
to  the  total  social  situation  is  the  imperative 
factor,  and  this  relation  knows  of  no  one¬ 
sided  notions  of  “escape.”  When  the  blind 
realize  this,  they  have  made  the  second  step 
towards  a  more  abundant  life. 

In  studying  the  total  situation  around  us, 
we  must  consider  our  individual  relations  to 
the  groups  of  our  community  and  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  culture  of  these  groups  upon 
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personality.  Such  a  study  implies  at  least  four 
fields  of  endeavor;  first,  that  we  know  what 
constitutes  the  total  social  situation  in  which 
we  live  and  function;  second,  that  we  know 
its  effect  upon  personality  and  the  possibility 
in  turn  of  having  influence  upon  it;  third, 
that  we  know  the  process  by  which  we  inter¬ 
act  with  group  life;  and  finally  that  we  know 
how  to  organize  our  experiences  to  give  us 
a  rich  and  abundant  life. 

The  total  situation  into  which  we  are 
thrust  as  our  personal  lives  unfold  involves 
the  whole  culture  of  society,  the  organization 
of  society,  and  the  processes  of  society. 
Happily  we  are  born  into  a  civilization  which 
has  a  cultural  accumulation  of  things  and 
ideals,  of  material  achievements  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  that  far  transcends  all  others.  To  learn 
its  rudiments  and  to  master  one  of  its  many 
fields  may  be  a  lifetime  pursuit.  No  other 
time  or  place  in  history  offers  so  much  to 
reward  the  outlay  of  maintained  alertness 
and  attention.  We  have  but  to  display  and 
sustain  interest  and  energy  to  become  expert 
in  some  useful  field  of  life  and  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  from  such  usefulness.  Still  more 
fortunately,  social  organization,  the  skeleton 
upon  which  rests  the  meat  of  culture,  is 
advanced  to  the  point  where  endless  services 
and  opportunities  are  brought  to  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Agencies  of  various  sorts,  institu¬ 
tions  for  basic  needs,  groups  for  general 
purposes,  and  clubs  and  special-interest 
gatherings  with  a  multitude  of  programs 
give  evidence  of  the  offerings  available  to 
the  individual  by  virtue  of  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  remains  for  the  individual  to  select, 
work,  and  enjoy.  However,  most  of  those 
who  fail  to  avail  themselves  at  society’s 
bargain  counter  of  social  outlets  do  so  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  social  process. 
One  must  plunge  into  the  activities  of  society 
around  us,  and  “learn  to  do  by  doing.”  True 
indeed,  interests  are  diverse,  often  competi¬ 
tive,  frequently  in  rivalry,  sometimes  re¬ 


buffing,  but  this,  in  time,  invigorates  the 
persistent  person.  He  gets  into  the  game, 
wins  co-operative  fellowship,  and  improves 
the  situation  by  contributing  his  influence. 
Only  by  such  methods  can  the  blind  person 
take  his  due  place  in  community  life  and 
derive  the  most  benefit  from  its  culture  and 
organization. 

Naturally  such  entrance  into  the  activities 
of  community  life  and  its  culture  builds 
personality.  Personality  is  both  a  product 
and  a  growth.  It  is  a  product  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  absorbing  the  content  of  his  social 
experiences.  It  is  growth  because  it  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  it  expands  as  the  individual  adds 
to  his  social  knowledges  and  skills.  In  other 
words,  personality  is  largely  drawn  from 
culture.  This  obligates  the  intelligent  person 
to  select  the  lines  of  culture  he  wishes  to 
absorb,  exclude  others,  and  develop  his  per¬ 
sonality  pattern  accordingly.  Only  by  such 
careful  selection  can  the  individual  build  his 
personality  upon  the  harmonious  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  lines  necessary  to  the  consistency,  poise, 
and  stability  that  in  turn  will  constructively 
influence  others.  This  leads  to  the  second 
point  of  personality  influencing  culture.  No 
better  illustration  of  this  interaction  between 
individuals  and  groups  exists  than  in  the 
remarkable  life  of  Helen  Keller.  So  vitally 
has  Miss  Keller  plunged  herself  into  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  society  that  today  she  belongs  to  all. 
Her  influence  has  so  pervaded  the  thoughts 
of  all  Americans  that  she  has  caused  them 
to  think  and  act  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
far  beyond  what  they  would  otherwise  have 
done.  While  she  has  educated  millions  of 
fellow-beings,  above  all,  her  personal  in¬ 
fluence  has  become  a  vital  fact  of  our  very 
culture.  Thus,  in  degree,  it  is  with  all  who 
see  that 

There  is  a  Destiny  that  shapes  our  ends. 

Rough  hew  them  though  we  may, 
and  wisely  co-operate  with  this  Destiny  that 
works  through  the  media  of  social  forces  that 
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keep  man  and  society,  personality  and  culture, 
always  in  interaction, — each  building  the  other 
to  produce  jointly  the  total  social  situation. 

What  is  the  process  by  which  the  blind 
must  co-operate  with  Destiny  to  work  out 
the  best  personal  and  social  situation?  This 
is  the  third  field  of  endeavor,  and  it  rests 
upon  six  factors:  purpose,  participation, 
status,  role,  integration,  and  leadership.  A 
personality  with  a  purpose  has  a  goal.  It  is 
healthy,  and  dynamically  lives  to  accomplish 
worthy  ends.  These  ends  cause  the  mind  to 
select  activities  that  are  fruitful,  and  discard 
activities  that  are  mere  time-consumers.  Once 
this  selection  is  made,  the  full  force  of  emo¬ 
tional  strength  is  directed  towards  attaining 
the  purpose,  and  the  personality  is  geared  to 
its  next  task,  that  of  participation.  As  we 
participate  in  the  life  of  groups  we  have 
selected — and  the  blind  person  should  over¬ 
look  no  group  that  needs  educating  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind — many  problems  arise.  At 
times  it  is  difficult  to  gain  admittance  to  a 
group,  sometimes  the  welcome  does  not  ring 
clearly  and  invitingly,  often  the  strangeness 
of  the  unseen  repells.  Nevertheless  the  battle- 
cry  must  be  "participate"  The  personal  catas¬ 
trophe  in  our  day  is  not  the  lack  of  physical 
vision  but  the  lack  of  social  vision.  Only 
participation  in  social  life  can  develop  social 
acumen.  Recently  a  blind  person  informed 
me,  “I  have  to  spend  five  afternoons  per 
week  visiting  various  social  agencies  merely 
to  make  them  conscious  of  the  blind.  My 
visits  are  always  friendly,  inquiring  yet  teach¬ 
ing.  At  first  other  blind  people  resented  my 
missionary  work,  but  someone  had  to  do  it. 
While  some  agency  directors  do  not  yet  fully 
understand,  still  they  have  come  to  recognize 
the  blind  and  give  us  a  definitely  higher 
status  in  their  opinion.” 

Desirable  status  is  the  result  of  consistent 
participation.  Without  this  status  one  remains 
a  nonentity.  With  it  one  has  a  definite  social 
position,  rank,  and  sphere  of  influence. 


Without  social  status,  one  personally  perishes 
in  the  sea  of  isolation.  With  social  status,  one 
survives  as  permanently  as  an  institution  of  I 
society.  Once  a  good  social  status  is  attained,  I 
it  does  two  things:  the  person  has  to  con-  * 
tinue  to  live  up  to  the  demands  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  position,  and  conversely, 
the  society  makes  way  for  the  activities  which 
its  status  has  put  upon  the  individual.  This 
is  an  active,  dynamic  aspect  of  social  status 
and  is  commonly  called  “social  role.”  Every  j 
blind  leader  should  be  consciously  living  his 
role  as  a  moving  influence,  aiming  to  bring 
about  in  society  a  fuller  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  the  blind.  At  the  same  time,  by 
leading  in  this  role  of  life,  the  individual  and 
the  group,  the  personality  and  the  culture 
become  integrated.  Social  integration  is  that 
wholeness  in  which  the  purposes  of  the  ! 
people  and  the  plans  of  the  groups  coincide 
in  mutual  welfare.  As  this  condition  (which  : 
is  quite  common  and  by  no  means  only 
idealistic)  is  reached,  we  have  mastered  the  ; 
method  by  which  the  life  abundant  is  reached,  j 
One  problem  remains.  In  what  fields  of  life  j 
must  the  blind  participate  to  experience  the  i 
abundant  life  ?  The  life  abundant  involves  five  | 
areas  of  social  life  in  which  every  person  | 
should  participate,  and,  until  this  situation  is  j 
reached,  every  leader  of  the  blind  should  work  t 
for  the  “total  program.”  In  order  of  im-  j 
portance  these  areas  are:  family  and  friend¬ 
ship  interests,  educational  interests,  occupa-  ■ 
tional  interests,  community  interests,  and  r 
personal  interests.  j 

All  personal  and  social  achievements  depend  ' 
upon  family  and  friendship  relationships.  ' 
While  many  problems  in  this  area  of  life  are 
at  present  nearly  insurmountable,  yet  much 
can  be  done.  In  this  respect,  the  blind  should  ; 
not  neglect  each  other.  Generally,  the  more  ‘ 
outlets  they  provide  for  comradeship  the 
better,  and  certainly  in  most  urban  com¬ 
munities  this  can  be  done  easily.  The  re-  ■ 
sultant  companionships  will  not  only  give 
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personal  satisfactions  but  also  stimulate  leader¬ 
ship  and  accomplishment  in  other  fields. 

Educational  interests  are  personal  improve¬ 
ment  interests  together  with  group  interests. 
Ordinarily  the  more  these  interests  are  pur¬ 
sued,  the  more  like-minded  people  become, 
and  the  easier  it  is  for  them  to  co-operate 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  efforts 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  of  their 
groups.  Fortunately,  learning  processes  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  life.  Too  often,  however, 
wc  have  failed  to  use  our  capacities.  An 
urgent  need  among  the  blind  is  for  adult 
education  on  a  continuous  basis.  Only  by 
such  means  can  the  endless  changes  in  social 
conditions  be  successfully  met,  and  only  by 
such  means  can  any  person  or  group  keep 
alert  to  the  daily  opportunities  for  service. 

The  occupational  interests  of  the  blind  have 
received  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  the  abnormal  stress  placed  upon  the 
job.  Again  the  blind  suffer  because  they 
live  in  a  world  made  up  of  the  sighted,  run 
by  the  sighted,  and  controlled  for  the  sighted. 
This  world  can  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but 
in  either  event  it  may  work  hardships  upon 
many.  Perhaps,  in  time,  as  blindness  is  re¬ 
duced  to  less  than  one-half  of  its  present 
incidence,  the  economic  aspects  of  life  can  be 
reorganized  to  place  occupations  of  the  blind 
on  the  basis  of  special  aptitudes  and  of  thera¬ 
peutics.  Social  participation  centers  combined 
with  adult  education  centers  may  then  be 
more  important  than  workshops  and  stands. 
Aside  from  economic  motive,  no  premium 


pays  more  dividends  in  social  and  mental 
health  than  interestedly  pursuing  an  activity 
of  occupational  dimensions. 

Qsmmunity  interests  come  next.  All  the 
groups  in  which  we  can  participate  exist  in 
our  community.  To  know  the  community 
as  a  whole  and  to  participate  in  its  affairs, 
offerings,  and  responsibilities  is  to  turn  the 
light  of  social  sight  onto  the  whole  problem 
of  citizenship.  No  longer  must  the  blind 
person  be  content  to  remain  as  the  “for¬ 
gotten  man”  by  reason  of  lack  of  interest  and 
participation  in  community  affairs.  Blind 
people  must  seek  to  influence  the  culture  of 
the  community  which  in  turn  determines 
their  own  position — truly  another  essential 
step  towards  an  abundant  life. 

Finally,  personal  interests  include  religious 
expression  and  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 
No  matter  what  the  inadequacies  in  the 
other  areas  of  life  may  be,  one  can  always 
round  out  a  useful  and  interesting  existence 
by  carefully  used  leisure  time.  Hobbies  and 
interests  can  be  co-ordinated  to  give  a  life¬ 
time  scries  of  satisfying  fields  for  participa¬ 
tion.  If  one  is  withdrawn,  others  are  present, 
and  as  long  as  the  interest  relates  to  society, 
it  is  normal  and  a  legitimate  field  for  full 
intensive  participation.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  zest  of  living  is  free.  One  can 
scorn  the  half-baked  use  of  the  term  “escape” 
and  plunge  headlong  into  life.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  acquire  the  life  abundant.  It  is 
there.  We  need  be  but  good  builders  and 
consumers. 
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ception  up  to  and  including  ability  to  read 
newspaper  headlines.  The  schedule  sent  out 
to  reported  blind  persons  contained  a  useful 
graduated  series  of  questions  for  establishing 
the  extent  of  vision,  viz.,  Do  you  have  light 
perception?  Can  you  recognize  your  friends 
by  sight  ?  Can  you  read  newspaper  headlines  ? 
How  long  can  you  read  ordinary  print  with¬ 
out  hurting  your  eyes  ?  It  seems  probable  that 
the  intention  in  this  survey  was  the  same  as 
in  the  federal  census  of  1930,  that  is,  to  include 
as  blind  all  persons  who  were  not  able  to  see 
weli  enough  to  read  ordinary  printed  matter 
even  with  the  aid  of  glasses.  The  report  does 
not  indicate  how  long  the  subject  could  read 
ordinary  print  and  still  be  included.  Since 
the  number  of  border-line  cases  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  large  wherever  the  line  is  drawn,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  limit  of  the  category  should 
be  detined  as  exactly  as  possible,  and  it  should 
be  recorded  in  presenting  the  results. 

Locating  the  blind.  Officials  of  all  public 
and  private  agencies  concerned  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  in  the  state,  as  well  as  other 
interested  persons,  were  asked  to  report  the 
names  of  blind  or  partially  blind  persons 
known  to  them.  These  requests  appear  to 
have  been  made  only  by  means  of  direct  com¬ 
munication,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
general  publicity  concerning  the  reporting  of 
blind  persons  or  of  any  attempt  to  use  schools 
or  churches  for  the  purpose.  Almost  all  of  the 
agencies  from  which  they  were  requested 
submitted  lists  of  names,  more  than  one 
hundred  lists  being  received.  These  names 
were  checked  for  duplication  and  filed  by 
counties. 

Canvass  of  the  reported  blind.  Oarrespond- 
ence  was  also  relied  upon  chiefly,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  for  verification  of  the  list  established  by 
the  initial  reporting  process.  Letters,  with  ac¬ 
companying  schedules  and  stamped  return 
envelopes,  were  sent  to  8,563  persons  whose 
names  were  reported.  After  two  weeks  a 
second  letter  was  sent  to  3,765  from  whom 


response  had  not  been  obtained.  The  report 
states  that  a  further  check  was  made  in  each 
county  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  list,  but 
no  indication  is  given  of  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed.  From  the  information  given,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  1,045  names  were  discarded 
as  duplicates,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  undupli¬ 
cated  number  of  names  of  blind  persons  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  lists  sent  in  was  7,518.  This 
figure  was  further  reduced,  for  it  was  found 
from  the  schedules  returned  that  of  this 
number  445  had  died,  48  had  moved  from 
the  state,  and  55  reported  that  they  were  not 
blind.  This  left  6,960,  which  was  accepted  as 
the  approximate  number  of  blind  persons  in 
the  state.  But  of  these,  only  3,512  had  re¬ 
turned  schedules,  leaving  nearly  half  of  the 
accepted  total  for  which  this  check  was  not 
available. 

Statistical  results.  If  the  fact  of  blindness 
was  suitably  checked  by  some  means  for  all 
the  names  in  the  list,  this  survey  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  were  at  least  6,960  blind  per¬ 
sons,  or  about  1.25  per  1,000  population,  in 
California  at  the  beginning  of  1935.  The 
failure  to  explain  fully  the  verification  of 
blindness  for  half  of  the  number  leaves  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  on  this  point.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  original  list  seems  to 
have  been  composed  principally  of  persons 
already  known  to  agencies  that  were  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  the  blind  may  indicate 
that  insufficient  attempt  was  made  to  discover 
blind  persons  not  already  known  to  such 
agencies.  It  seems  probable,  in  fact,  that  there 
are  rural  areas,  and  also  urban  areas,  in  the 
state  in  which  there  were  blind  people  who 
had  not  come  to  the  attention  of  these  agencies 
and  who  were  not  included  in  the  count. 

Only  one  table  of  the  report  presents  sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  entire  group  enumerated.  It 
gives  the  number  of  blind  for  each  county  by 
sex.  Of  the  total  number  57  per  cent  were 
males.  Almost  half  of  the  total  were  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  for  which  the  ratio  to  popu- 
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lation  was  1.5  per  1,000,  whereas  for  San 
Francisco  county  the  ratio  was  only  0.9.  The 
county  of  residence  was  unknown  for  146. 

The  other  statistics  of  the  report  are  based 
on  only  the  3,512  persons  who  returned 
schedules.  It  is  unfortunate  that  means  were 
not  found  for  obtaining  statistics  for  the  rest 
of  the  group,  since  there  can  be  no  assurance 
that  the  half  for  which  the  data  were  tabu¬ 
lated  are  representative  of  the  whole.  Because 
12  per  cent  of  this  half  were  under  20  years 
of  age,  38  per  cent  were  totally  blind,  and  16 
per  cent  had  had  no  schooling,  docs  not  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  other  half  of  the  group  would 
show  corresponding  proportions.  The  figures, 
therefore,  cannot  be  taken  as  exact  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  group  of  the  blind  in  the  state 
and  have  very  limited  value  for  comparison 
with  other  similar  data,  even  though  their 
compilation  may  have  served  a  very  useful 
purpose  in  directing  attention  to  the  problems 
of  blindness. 

Doubt  may  be  raised  also  as  to  whether  the 
mailed  questionnaire  is  a  desirable  method 
of  collecting  statistical  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  blind.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
study  was  organized  as  a  work-relief  project 
with  a  staff  located  in  one  city  and  evidendy 
with  no  provision  for  travelling  expense,  the 
reason  for  adopting  this  method  in  this  study 
can  be  easily  understood.  It  seems  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  very  reliable  re¬ 
sults,  the  enumeration  and  the  collecdon  of 
detailed  data  should  be  made  by  means  of 
personal  visits  to  those  presumed  to  be  blind. 

In  spite  of  what  seem  to  be  defects  in  this 
survey,  it  can  be  safely  concluded  that  the 
number  of  blind  persons  in  California  is  very 
much  larger  than  would  be  concluded  from 
the  1930  census  figure. 

Oregon  Survey,  1933 

In  Oregon,  the  State  Advisory  Board  for 
the  Blind  made  a  state-wide  study  in  1933. 
The  work  occupied  the  entire  year  and  was 


done  without  cost  to  the  state,  at  least  part  of 
the  expense  being  contributed  by  the  Pordand 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  The  very  brief 
report  of  the  study,  published  by  the  Advisory 
Board,  under  the  title,  A  Survey  of  the  Blind 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  gives  litde  definite 
account  of  the  methods  of  the  survey,  but 
some  conclusions  concerning  them  can  be 
drawn  from  the  general  description  of  the 
inquiry  and  the  statistics  that  are  presented. 

Purpose.  “To  acquire  knowledge  on  which 
to  base  a  sound  policy  of  helpfulness  to  the 
blind”  was  stated  as  the  main  object  o&the 
study.  This  included  obtaining  authentic  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  number  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  blind  in  the  state  and  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  concerning  them.  But  emphasis 
was  apparently  not  focussed  on  the  statistical 
problem.  Other  purposes  included  increasing 
the  number  of  lay  persons  interested  in  the 
problem  of  the  blind  and  conveying  informa¬ 
tion  to  blind  persons  concerning  facilities 
available  for  their  education  and  relief. 

Definition  of  blindness.  The  report  does 
not  reproduce  or  describe  the  schedule  used 
or  the  instructions  to  field  workers,  nor  is 
any  specific  definition  of  the  blind  who  were 
to  be  enumerated  given  in  the  report.  In  pre¬ 
senting  the  statistical  results,  however,  blind¬ 
ness  is  defined  as  “any  visual  handicap  which 
makes  it  impossible  even  with  the  aid  of 
glasses  for  one  to  read,  or  to  distinguish  ob¬ 
jects  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet,  or  to  carry 
on  in  any  occupation  requiring  vision.”  This 
definition  would  be  difficult  of  application  by 
field  workers  and  may  not,  of  course,  have 
been  used  by  them.  It  leaves  some  doubt  as 
to  what  the  intention  was,  for  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  distance  on  the  scale  of  blindness 
between  ability  to  distinguish  objects  at  a  few 
feet  and  ability  to  read  with  glasses.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  usual  definition,  including  as 
blind  all  those  having  insufficient  sight  for 
reading  even  with  the  aid  of  glasses,  was  in¬ 
tended. 
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Location  and  canvass  of  the  blind.  Groups 
named  as  cooperating  in  the  task  of  finding 
the  blind  in  the  various  localities  of  the  state 
included  Red  Cross  secretaries,  health  nurses 
and  doctors,  state  police,  school  superintend¬ 
ents,  parent-teacher  associations,  welfare  bu¬ 
reaus,  libraries,  the  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  Lions  Clubs,  radio  broad¬ 
casting  stations,  the  press,  and  the  clergy. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  these  groups, 
some  of  whose  members  interviewed  the  blind 
in  their  respective  locahdes.  Since  it  was  felt 
that  not  all  the  blind  in  the  state  had  been 
found  by  the  first  attempt,  further  efforts  were 
made  to  reach  unlocated  blind  persons.  Post- 
offices,  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Rehabilitation  Department,  and 
school  teachers  are  listed  as  co-operating  at 
this  stage. 

Results.  The  report  records  the  belief  that 
a  reasonably  complete  census  of  the  blind  in 
the  state  was  made.  But  although  it  is  stated 
that  “the  existence  of  many  hitherto  unlocated 
blind  persons  was  revealed  and  relief  fur¬ 
nished,”  it  seems  probable  that  this  survey 
may  not  have  provided  a  complete  enumera¬ 
tion  of  blind  persons. 

The  total  number  of  persons  counted  as 
blind  was  only  68i.  This  is  185  more  than  the 
number  recorded  for  Oregon  in  the  federal 
census  of  1930.  No  blind  persons  were  found 
in  two  of  the  thirty-six  counties  of  the  state, 
and  fewer  than  five  were  found  in  each  of 
twelve  other  counties.  In  1933  the  population 
of  Oregon  was  probably  about  one  million 
persons,  so  that  the  rate  of  blindness  indicated 
by  the  survey  was  only  about  0.7  per  1,000. 
In  October,  1937,  461  persons,  equivalent  to 
67  per  cent  of  the  number  of  blind  persons 
enumerated  in  1933,  were  receiving  aid  for 
the  blind  in  the  state. 

The  various  descriptive  data  sought  were 
obtained  for  only  part  of  those  enumerated, 
which  makes  most  of  the  tables  of  the  report 
of  doubtful  value.  Thus,  present  age  was  ob¬ 


tained  for  only  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  enume¬ 
rated  blind,  but  of  those  for  whom  age  was 
reported,  22  per  cent  were  between  10  and  20 
years.  This  very  high  proportion  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  explained  by  the  inclusion  of  rela¬ 
tively  complete  data  for  persons  of  the  ages 
represented  by  pupils  of  the  school  for  the 
blind,  but  incomplete  representation  of  older 
persons. 

New  Jersey  Survey,  1934 

Although  the  New  Jersey  survey  made  in 
1934  did  not  include  any  attempt  to  enumer¬ 
ate  blind  persons  who  were  not  already 
known  by  the  state  agency,  it  deserves  con¬ 
sideration  here,  both  because  of  the  care  with 
which  the  work  was  done  and  because  of  the 
resemblance  of  its  results  to  those  obtained 
in  surveys  which  have  attempted  to  enumer¬ 
ate  total  blind  populations. 

The  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 
has  been  active  since  1910.  It  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  variety  of  services,  including 
the  administration  of  relief  for  the  needy 
blind,  teaching  the  use  of  raised  types  and 
handicrafts  in  the  home,  arrangement  for 
academic  instruction  outside  the  home,  and 
activities  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Its 
home  teachers  work  in  all  counties  of  the 
state,  and  the  Commission  has  long  encour¬ 
aged  social  and  religious  workers,  teachers, 
physicians,  and  others  to  report  to  it  the 
names  of  blind  persons  in  their  communities. 
Its  case  files  were  believed  to  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  the  blind  in  the  state. 

The  study  was  made  by  the  Division  of 
Statistics  and  Research  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  of  which 
department  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  is 
a  division.  A  staff  of  four  clerical  workers 
was  supplied  early  in  the  year  by  the  Civil 
Works  Administration  for  the  initial  stage  of 
the  work,  and  later  in  the  year  four  workers 
were  supplied  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  The  final  report  of  the  study 
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is  an  attractive  mimeographed  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled,  Who  Are  the  Blind  in  New  Jersey?, 
which  presents  and  discusses  briefly  the  sta¬ 
tistical  tabulations.  The  procedures  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Helen  E.  Heyer,  who  directed  the 
study,  in  an  article  entided,  “Statistical  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Blind  in  New  Jersey,”  in  the  June, 
1935,  Outlool(  for  the  Blind. 

Purpose.  The  first  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  develop  from  the  case  records  of  the 
Commission  a  current  card  register  of  the 
known  blind  and  to  summarize  important 
information  in  the  record  of  each  person  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  register.  A  further  purpose  was 
to  compile  statistics  concerning  the  known 
blind  which  would  be  of  help  in  planning 
and  administering  services  for  the  blind  and 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Definition  of  Blindness.  In  classifying  per¬ 
sons  included  in  the  register  according  to  de¬ 
gree  of  blindness,  the  plan  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  was  used.  In  this 
plan,  in  which  the  blind  are  classified  in  four 
categories,  the  group  with  most  sight  remain¬ 
ing  comprises  those  having  “from  10/200  up 
to  but  not  including  20/200”  central  visual 
acuity  according  to  Snellen  measurements.^ 
This  group  bears  the  descriptive  caption, 
“Able  to  read  large  headlines.”  Thus,  the  in¬ 
tention  respecting  the  group  included  as  blind 
in  this  study  was  evidently  the  same  as  in  the 
studies  already  described. 

Preparation  of  the  register.  The  carefully 
designed  card,  which  was  to  serve  both  as  the 
permanent  index  card  for  the  register  and  as 
a  statistical  card,  is  reproduced  in  Miss 
Heyer’s  article.  The  first  group  of  clerical 
workers  prepared  these  cards,  filling  in  the 
required  information  from  the  data  of  the  ex- 


^  In  using  the  Snellen  chart  for  vbion  testing,  a  person 
is  said  to  have  10/200  central  visual  acuity  when  at  a 
distance  of  10  feet  he  can  read  only  the  line  of  type 
which  a  person  with  normal  vision  can  read  at  a 
distance  of  200  feet. 


tensive  case  records.  Later  the  precaution 
was  taken  of  having  the  case  records  re-read 
by  the  second  group  of  workers,  and  all  en¬ 
tries  were  checked.  The  cards  were  next 
examined  by  the  Commission’s  home  teachers, 
each  of  whom  reviewed  the  cards  of  persons 
in  her  own  district,  and  home  visits  were 
made  by  the  teachers  where  necessary  in 
order  to  verify  questionable  data,  to  supply 
lacking  data,  or  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
persons  with  whom  there  had  been  no  recent  p 
contact  were  still  living  and  in  the  state.  The 
cards  thus  checked  were  filed  by  counties 
for  the  purpose  of  the  register,  and  all  tabu¬ 
lations  were  made  by  counties. 

Results.  The  register  established  contained 
the  names  of  2,131  blind  persons,  of  whom  I 
1,444,  O’"  were  classified  as  wholly 

blind  or  having  light  perception  only.  It  also 
included  458  persons  who  were  not  blind  but 
were  known  to  the  Commission  as  “preven¬ 
tion”  cases.  The  2,131  blind  persons  represent 
a  ratio  of  only  about  0.5  per  1,000  of  New  ^ 
Jersey’s  population.  In  Miss  Heyer’s  article 
it  is  suggested  that  this  number  may  fall  i 
much  short  of  the  number  of  blind  in  the  | 
state,  because  of  blind  persons  previously  ’ 
known  to  the  Commission  who  were  not  lo¬ 
cated  in  checking  the  register  and  because  of  | 
the  many  blind  persons  in  the  state  who  have  , 
never  had  contact  with  the  Commission. 

Although  the  final  report  does  not  discuss 
this  point,  it  is  stated  that  the  2,131  blind  per-  i 
sons  are  those  found  in  the  register  of  the  i 
Commission.  The  report  may  be  criticized, 
however,  for  presenting  the  figure  without  ^ 
discussion  under  a  caption  asking,  “How 
many  blind  are  there  in  New  Jersey?”  In 
fact,  the  reader  is  likely  to  gain  the  impression 
from  the  final  report  that  the  register  may  be 
substantially  complete.  In  view  of  the  low 
ratio  to  population  and  for  other  reasons,  this  = 
seems  very  unlikely.  Doubt  must,  therefore, 
exist  as  to  whether  the  carefully  prepared 
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II 


statistics  are  representative  of  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  state  in  1934.  In  retrospect,  it 
seems  unfortunate  that,  in  planning  the  sur¬ 
vey,  provision  was  not  made  for  thorough¬ 
going  case-finding  efforts  in  at  least  some 
sample  areas,  in  order  to  test  the  degree  to 
which  the  register  approached  completeness. 

One  example  will  illustrate  the  limitation 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  statistics  resulting 
from  their  lack  of  completeness  or  probable 
representativeness  of  the  total  number  of 
blind  persons  in  the  state.  As  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  a  higher  proportion  of  negroes  was 
found  in  the  register  than  in  the  state’s  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  ratio  of  negroes  in  the  register 
to  negro  population  was  about  1.2  per  1,000. 
But  since  the  register  cannot  be  said  to  be 
even  approximately  complete,  this  measure¬ 
ment  cannot  be  compared  with  a  similar 
figure  for  a  later  date  to  measure  progress  in 
the  control  of  blindness  among  negroes.  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  rate  of  negro  blindness  cannot 


be  made  with  other  states.  Nor  can  conclu¬ 
sions  be  drawn  contrasting  the  extent  to 
which  the  negro  and  white  blind  population 
of  the  state  were  known  to  the  Commission 
at  the  time  the  study  was  made. 

The  tabulations,  however,  give  much  in¬ 
formation  about  the  blind  known  by  the 
Commission  which  is  worth  knowing,  and  at 
several  points  they  deserve  special  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  classification  by  present  age  utilizes 
age  classes  skillfully  related  to  employment 
possibility  and  might  be  recommended  as  a 
much  needed  standard  for  age  classification 
of  the  blind.  The  classification  by  cause  of 
blindness  is  scientific,  distinction  having  been 
made  uniformly  between  the  causal  factor 
and  the  eye  condition.  The  fact  that  the 
causal  factor  was  recorded  for  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  blind  in  the  register 
was  no  fault  of  the  survey,  being  due  to  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  medical  reports  in  the  case 
records. 
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By  C<»A  L.  Gleason 


Although  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  in  his 
efforts  to  benefit  mankind  entered  into  many 
fields  of  humanitarian  endeavor,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  his  greatest  achievement  was  as 
Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  that  his  most  effective  and  endur¬ 
ing  accomplishment  there  was  his  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  beginning  and  continuing  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  first  blind  deaf- 
niute  to  be  systematically  taught.  He  thereby 
brought  to  the  Perkins  Institution  a  world¬ 
wide  fame  that  has  placed  it  high  among  the 
schools  of  its  kind.  Through  an  infantile 
disease  Laura  Bridgman  had  been  made 
totally  unaware  of  the  world  and  all  that  in  it 
is,  and  by  Dr.  Howe’s  insight  and  foresight 


she  grew  into  womanhood  to  become  a  useful 
member  of  society. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Dr.  Howe  heard  of 
the  stricken  child,  and  he  visited  her  home  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  she  was  living  in 
care  of  her  parents.  On  October  4,  1837,  she 
became  his  pupil  at  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
the  age  of  seven,  and  she  remained  there 
through  the  rest  of  her  life  of  sixty  years.  Dr. 
Howe  himself  has  told  the  story  of  the  slow, 
the  tedious,  and  the  painstaking  methods  by 
which  he  began  and  continued  an  untried 
form  of  training  that  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  notable  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  he  may  emphati¬ 
cally  be  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  and 
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precursor  of  a  system  that  in  later  years  made 
Helen  Keller  its  most  distinguished  example. 
Although  Dr.  Howe  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  know  of  her  accomplishments,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  due  to  him  that  she  rose  to  intellectual 
heights  hitherto  unknown  among  the  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped.  Helen  Keller’s  own  ac¬ 
count  of  her  education  is  the  story  of  what 
Dr.  Howe  years  before  had  done  in  a  lesser 
degree  with  Laura  Bridgman.  Other  blind 
deaf-mutes  who  have  followed  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man  and  Helen  Keller  have  thus  been  enabled 
to  see  the  light  of  both  soul  and  mind. 

Dr.  Howe  was  engaged  in  many  other 
philanthropic  efforts  in  addition  to  his  work 
as  Director  of  Perkins  Institution.  Among 
his  many  humanitarian  labors,  preceding  and 
following  his  affiliation  with  Perkins,  were 
his  work  for  the  liberation  of  the  Greeks  from 
the  domination  of  the  Turks,  for  the  Polish 
refugees  in  Prussia,  his  association  at  the 
right  hand  of  Horace  Mann  for  better  public 
schools,  for  prison  reform,  for  the  humani¬ 
tarian  care  of  the  insane  and  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  for  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  for  the 
labors  he  did  not  spare  himself,  remaining 
not  at  home  in  his  own  country,  but  going  to 
Greece,  to  Poland,  and  elsewhere  in  order  to 
make  his  work  more  effective  and  complete. 

No  one  among  the  men  and  women  of 
national  and  international  eminence  memo¬ 
rialized  in  the  Walk  of  Fame  at  Rollins 
College  in  Winter  Park,  Florida,  more  de¬ 
serves  recognition  than  Dr.  Howe.  He  is 
given  a  place  there  among  celebrities  of  the 
first  degree  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  everlast¬ 
ing  verdure,  bright  flowers,  and  abundant 
sunlight.  The  Walk  is  lined  with  stones  me¬ 


morializing  more  than  450  men  and  women, 
and  Dr.  Howe  is  unique  among  those  famous 
persons  who  had  been  active  in  the  doing  of 
great  deeds  of  lasting  importance  to  the  world. 
In  eminence  among  American  educators  he 
has  had  few  superiors,  and  he  would  well 
have  deserved  a  place  in  the  great  Hall  of 
Fame  in  New  York.  That  distinction  on 
more  than  one  occasion  has  unfortunately 
been  denied  him,  and  it  has  remained  for 
Rollins  College  to  pay  him  the  tribute  he 
deserves. 

The  granite  slab  in  the  Rollins  College 
Walk  of  Fame  contains  simply  the  name  of 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
with  the  addition  of  the  words  “Boston, 
Mass.”  It  is  especially  appropriate  that  his 
name  should  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of 
his  wife,  who  during  her  long  life  of  ninety 
years  (she  survived  him  by  thirty-four  years), 
was  of  great  assistance  to  him  and  to  his 
repute,  and  who  was  associated  with  him  as 
long  as  he  lived  in  many  public  movements 
for  the  advancement  of  women,  political  and 
otherwise.  In  addition  she  will  always  remain 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  as  the 
author  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
patriotic  songs,  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,”  which  was  an  effective  inspiration 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  has  so  remained 
ever  since  in  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  American 
citizens. 

This  is  the  centenary  year  of  one  of  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe’s  most  enduring  achievements. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  him,  many  a  human 
being  whose  life  seemed  to  have  been 
darkened  forever,  would  not  have  been  led 
into  the  light. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 

A  Recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 
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Although  work  for  the  blind  and  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  has  been  carried  on  for 
years,  there  are  no  reliable  data  available  as 
to  the  causes  of  blindness  on  a  national  basis. 
Studies  of  the  causes  of  blindness  in  various 
groups  of  blind  people  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  but  such  selected  groups  are 
probably  not  representative  of  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation  as  a  whole  throughout  the  country. 
Moreover,  in  such  studies  as  have  been  made, 
differences  in  the  plans  of  classification  em¬ 
ployed  make  it  impossible  to  compare  or 
combine  the  figures  so  derived. 

The  need  for  a  standard  scheme  of  classifi¬ 
cation  for  uniform  use  throughout  the  country 
thus  becomes  apparent,  and  the  Classification 
of  Causes  of  Blindness  here  presented  was 
developed  by  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of 
the  Blind  ^  to  meet  this  need. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  two-fold  classifica¬ 
tion,  (i)  by  etiological  factor  (the  disease  or 
accident  which  was  fundamentally  responsible 
for  the  primary  eye  condition)  and  (2)  by 
topographical  factor  (the  part  of  the  eye 
affected).  Each  case  is  thus  to  be  classified  in 
two  ways;  for  instance,  the  diagnosis  “optic 
atrophy  due  to  syphilis”  would  be  assigned  to 


*The  Comminee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  was 
appointed  in  1929  to  study  the  problems  of  statistics  of 
blindness  and  ^e  blind  and  make  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  such  statistical  data.  Its  membership 
consists  of:  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  Chairman;  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  New  York  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary;  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris  and  Miss  C.  Edith 
Kerby,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness; 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  ^nnet  Mead,  formerly 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census;  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer; 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind.  Office  of  the  Secretary,  15  West  i6th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


“syphilis”  in  the  etiological  classification  and 
to  “optic  atrophy”  in  the  topographical  group¬ 
ing;  the  diagnosis  “optic  atrophy  due  to  brain 
tumor”  would  be  classified  under  “neoplasms” 
as  the  etiological  factor  and  under  “optic 
atrophy”  as  the  topographical  factor.  That  the 
study  of  etiological  factors  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  in  connection  with  the  program  for 
prevention  of  blindness  is  readily  apparent. 

A  scheme  of  code  numbers  has  been  worked 
out  which  will  facilitate  the  grouping  of  cases 
according  to  either  the  etiological  or  the  topo¬ 
graphical  factor.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
possible  expansion  of  detail  under  the  various 
main  headings,  and  additional  items  can  be 
inserted  as  needed.  It  is  expected  that  the 
actual  work  of  classifying  data  will  be  done 
in  the  offices  of  the  state  departments  for  the 
blind  or  similar  agencies  which  adopt  the 
plan,  all  doubtful  cases  being  referred  to  an 
ophthalmologist  for  decision. 

The  present  “Classification”  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  six  years  of  experimental  work, 
during  which  time  it  has  been  tried  out  on 
more  than  seven  thousand  cases,  drawn  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  from  differ¬ 
ing  age  groups.  In  all  the  stages  of  the 
gradual  development  of  this  scheme,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the 
constant  advice  and  assistance  of  ophthalmol¬ 
ogists,  some  of  whom  acted  as  general 
advisors  while  others  reported  groups  of  their 
own  cases  to  be  classified.  Minor  revisions 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  the 
need  arose,  and  the  “Classification,”  having 
proved  its  practicability  by  use,  is  now  recom¬ 
mended  for  adoption  by  state  and  private 
agencies  throughout  the  country  which  are 
dealing  with  blind  people. 
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ETIOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


(10-29) 

Infectious  Diseases 

(40-48) 

Industrial  injuries  and  diseases^ 

11 

Diphtheria 

41 

Trauma  (including  bums),  specified 

12 

Gonorrhea  (excluding  ophthalmia  neona¬ 

42 

Industrial  diseases  (including 

torum) 

poisoning) 

13 

Measles 

48 

Industrial  injuries,  not  specified 

14 

Meningitis 

49 

Injuries,  not  specified 

15 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum 

neona- 


16 

17 


A  Gonorrheal 
B  Pneumococcic 

8  Other  types  of  ophthalmia 
torum,  specified 

z  Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  not  specified 
Scarlet  fever 
Septicemia 


(50-59)  Toxic  Poisoning  (excluding  industrial) 


51 

52 

53 

58 

59 


Tobacco 
Alcohol  (ethyl,  grain) 

Alcohol  (methyl,  wood,  denatured,  etc.) 
Other  toxic  poisonings,  specified 
Toxic  poisonings,  not  specified 


I  (100-199 

I  110 
(120-120 
121 
128 
12S 
(130-13S 
131 
138 
130 
(140-14£ 
14] 
14£ 


A  Acute 

B  Chronic  (including  auto-toxemia,  focal 

(60-69)  Neoplasms 

sepsis,  etc.) 

69 

Neoplasms,  all  types  I 

18 

19 

X  Nature  not  specified 

Smallpox 

Syphilis 

(70-79)  Non-Infectious  Systemic  Diseases 

A  Prenatal 

71 

Anemia  and  other  blood  diseases  I 

B  Acquired 

72 

Diabetes 

X  Origin  not  specified 

73 

Nephritis  and  other  kidney  diseases 

21 

Trachoma 

74 

Vascular  diseases  (including  arterio"].--"^ 

22 

Tuberculosis 

sis  and  other  cerebral-vascular  lesions)  | 

23 

Typhoid  fever 

75 

Non-infectious  diseases  of  the  central  ucr! 

28 

Other  infections,  specified 

ous  system  (including  multiple  polcr,  '  1 

29 

Infections,  not  specified 

76 

Diseases  connected  with  disorders  of 

78 

79 

nancy  and  childbirth  | 

Other  systemic  diseases,  specified  ^ 

Systemic  diseases,  not  specified 

14; 

14^ 

14£ 

14( 

148 


14‘ 

(150-15! 

15: 


15! 

151 

171 


18' 

19 


(30-49)  Traumatic  and  Chemical  Injuries  (including 


-39) 

eye  infections  following  injury,  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  ophthalmitis) 

Non-industrial  injuries 

81 

82 

31 

War 

33 

Play  or  sport  ^ 

83 

34 

Household  activities' 

35 

Street  and  traffic  accidents' 

89 

36 

Injuries  incidental  to  surgical  procedures 

37 

Birth  injuries 

(90-99) 

38 

Other  non-industrial  injuries,  specified  ' 

99 

39 

Non-industrial  injuries,  not  specified 

(80-89)  Congenital  and  Hereditary  Origin  (other 
than  syphilitic) 

Congenital  origin,  cause  not  determined 
Hereditary  origin 
A  Established 
B  Presumed 
Consanguinity 
Not  specified 


(200-29 

21 

28 


29 


■If  information  eonoeminE  the  object  or  instrument  causing  the  in¬ 
jury  ia  available,  it  is  recommended  that  accidents  in  these  groups  be 
further  subdivided  as  follows:  A,  fireworks;  B,  firearms;  c,  dynamite; 
n,  beniine,  gasoline,  or  kerosene;  a,  sharp  or  pointed  objects;  a,  other 
spsoified;  z,  not  specified. 


(90-99)  Etiology  Undetermined  or  Not  Speofibd 
Etiology 

A  Unknown  to  science 
B  Undetermined  by  physician 
X  Not  specified 


(300-3S 

31 


•If  information  is  available,  it  is  recommended  that  these  groups  t 
further  subdivided  to  show  the  nature  of  industry  and  process. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


(10H99)  Eybball 

Hypertension  (glaucoma) 

Refractive  errors 
Myopia 

O^er  refractive  errors,  specified 
Refractive  errors,  not  specified 
Motor  anomalies 

Amblyopia  ex  anopsia  (strabismus) 
Other  motor  anomalies,  specified 
Motor  anomalies,  not  specified 
Developmental  anomalies 
Albinism 

Anophthalmos  (excluding  surgical) 
Megalophthalmos  (buphthalmos) 
Microphthalmos 
Aniridia 
Coloboma 

Other  developmental  anomalies,  speci¬ 
fied 

Developmental  anomalies,  not  specified 
Degenerative  changes 
Disorganized  eyeball,  atrophic  globe, 
phthisis  bulbi,  enucleation 
Other  degenerative  changes,  specified 
Degenerative  changes,  not  specified 
Panophthalmitis  and  acute  endophthal¬ 
mitis 

Other  affections  of  the  eyeball,  specified 
Affections  of  the  eyeball,  not  specified 


(400-499)  Iris  and  Ciliary  Body 


420 

Iridocyclitis  (uveitis) 

430 

Iritis 

440 

Sympathetic  ophthalmitis 

480 

Other  affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary 
body,  specified 

■  490 

Affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body, 
not  specified 

(500-599)  Crystallinb  Lbns 

610 

Lens  opacity  (cataract) 

520 

Dislocated  lens 

580 

Other  affections  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
specified 

590 

Affections  of  the  crystalline  lens,  not 
specified 

(600-699) 

Choboid  and  Rbtina 

610 

Choroiditis 

620 

Retinitis 

630 

Chorioretinitis 

640 

Detached  retina 

650 

Retinal  hemorrhage 

660 

Retinal  degeneration  (including  retinitis 
pigmentosa) 

670 

Obstructions  of  the  central  artery  or  vein 

680 

Other  affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina, 
specified 

690 

Affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  not 

specified 


id  V  110 
(120-129) 
121 
128 
129 
(130-139) 
131 

138 

139 
(140-149) 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

148 

149 
(150-159) 

151 


«•) 


159 

170 


180 

190 


(700-799)  Optic  Nervu 

710 

Optic  atrophy 

720 

Optic  neuritis 

(200-299) 

Conjunctiva 

730 

Neuroretinitis 

210 

Conjunctivitis 

780 

Other  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  speci¬ 

280 

Other  affections  of  the  conjunctiva, 

fied 

specified 

790 

Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  not  speci¬ 

290 

Affections  of  the  conjunctiva,  not  speci¬ 

fied 

fied 

(800-899)  Vitreous  Humor 

810 

Intra-ocular  hemorrhage 

820 

Opacities 

(300-399) 

CORNBA 

880 

Other  affections  of  the  vitreous  humor. 

310 

Interstitial  keratitis 

specified 

320 

Keratoconjunctivitis,  phlyctenular  (ec¬ 

890 

Affections  of  the  vitreous  humor,  not 

zematous) 

specified 

330 

Keratitis,  not  specified 

(900-999)  Miscellaneous  and  Ill-Defined 

340 

Ulcerative  keratitis  (comeal  ulcers) 

910 

Amblyopia,  undefined 

350 

Pannus 

980 

Other  miscellaneous  and  ill  -  defined 

380 

Other  affections  of  the  cornea,  specified 

lesions,  specified 

390 

Affections  of  the  cornea,  not  specified 

990 

Lesions,  not  specified 

i6 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 


Case  Records 

Only  records  of  ophthalmologists’  eye  ex¬ 
aminations  which  contain  information  on  both 
topographical  and  etiological  cause  factors  are 
suitable  for  study Completeness  of  individual 
case  records  is  essential.  Although  unspecified 
and  indefinite  items  can  be  classified,  com¬ 
bined  data  will  be  valueless  unless  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  unsatisfactory  items  is  small. 

Frequendy,  edological  information  can  be 
obtained  by  consulting  previous  physicians  and 
other  reliable  sources.  Facts  obtained  from  any 
source  other  than  the  physician  in  attendance 
at  the  time  of  occurrence  of  blindness  should 
not  be  incorporated  in  the  diagnosis  until 
accepted  by  the  examining  ophthalmologist. 

Code  numbers,  assigned  to  each  item  in  the 
classification,  facilitate  tabulation.  Both  the 
classification  and  the  numbering  system  are 
capable  of  expansion,  if  necessary. 

A  cross-tabulation  by  topographical  and  etio¬ 
logical  factors  will  give  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  summary  of  data  on  diagnoses. 

Etiological  Classification 

In  this  grouping,  classitication  is  by  under- 
lying  cause.  Theoretically,  every  case  of 
blindness  is  due  to  some  etiological  factor  or 
factors.  Actually,  it  may  be  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible,  to  determine  the 
etiology  in  a  particular  case  because  of  the 
gaps  in  present  medical  knowledge.  The 
ideal  ophthalmological  examination  includes 
such  supplementary  tests,  examinations,  and 
study  of  the  case  history  as  are  necessary  to 
determine  the  etiology. 

Cases  should  never  be  automatically  as¬ 
signed  to  an  etiological  factor  to  which  the 
eye  condition  is  frequently  due.  Each  case 
should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
formation  available  concerning  that  case 
(e.g.  interstitial  keratitis  is  not  always  due  to 

^  The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  has  designed 
a  record  form  for  Physician’s  Report  on  Eye  Examination. 
Copies  obtainable  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 


prenatal  syphilis;  not  all  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum  is  gonorrheal). 

If  exact  etiology  cannot  be  determined  in 
a  case: 

1.  Give  an  indefinite  classification,  wherever 
possible  (e.g.  “infectious  disease,  not  speci¬ 
fied;”  “non-industrial  injury,  not  specified”). 

2.  Classify  as  “probably”  or  “possibly  due 
to”  the  etiological  factor  which  appears  most 
likely  to  be  the  cause  in  the  individual  case. 

Topographical  Classification 

In  this  grouping  each  case  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  the  nature  and  location  of  the  eye 
lesion  (e.g.  corneal  ulcers,  detached  retina). 

Cases  having  lesions  in  more  than  one  part 
of  the  eye  should  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  The  classification  includes  items  for  the 
more  common  combinations  (e.g.  iridocyclitis) . 

2.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examining 
ophthalmologist,  one  lesion  is  secondary  to 
the  other,  the  case  is  classified  according  to 
the  primary  lesion  (e.g.  glaucoma  may  be 
secondary  to  cataract  or  vice  versa). 

3.  So  far  as  possible  avoid  classification  by 
conditions  which  are  merely  the  sequellae  of 
eye  diseases  (e.g.  corneal  opacity,  enucleation, 
secondary  atrophy  of  nerve  or  eyeball). 

4.  Eye  diseases  which  produce  blindness 
only  if  the  eyeball  itself  is  affected  should  be 
classified  according  to  that  part  of  the  eyeball 
which  is  affected  rather  than  to  the  extra- 
bulbar  part  (e.g.  trachoma  and  ophthalmia 
neonatorum). 

5.  If  there  are  different  causes  for  each 
eye,  the  case  is  classified  according  to  the 
cause  of  blindness  in  the  second  eye. 

6.  In  cases  having  a  number  of  concurrent 
lesions,  any  one  of  which  could  result  in 
blindness,  select  one  of  the  general  items  in 
the  classification  which  will  cover  all  lesions 
(e.g.  a  case  born  with  several  anomalies,  none 
of  which  is  primarily  responsible  for  blind¬ 
ness  should  be  classified  as  “other  develop¬ 
mental  anomalies,  specified”). 


AS  ONE  TEACHER  TEACHES 


By  Edward  Kuncel 


Late  in  November,  1935,  Dr.  Homer  W. 
Anderson,  Superintendent  of  the  Omaha 
Public  School  System,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Marrs, 
Principal  of  South  High  School,  chose  a  new 
teacher  for  the  faculty  of  South  High  School. 
To  the  casual  observer  this  selection  would 
have  appeared  as  a  routine  operation,  but  in 
its  greater  significance  it  may  hold  possibilities 
for  the  further  economic  welfare  of  the  blind, 
since  the  teacher  (myself)  was  without  sight. 

In  order  to  understand  my  position,  it  is 
necessary  to  realize  the  conditions  at  South 
High  School.  This  institution  is  the  largest  in 
the  city  in  enrollment.  Despite  the  crowded 
situations,  the  school  held  no  terrors  for  me, 
because  I  had  attended  school  here  as  a 
student. 

The  principal  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  faculty  were  sympathetic  with  the  experi¬ 
ment  which  was  being  attempted.  Most  of 
them  had  known  me  as  a  student,  and  their 
loyalty  has  proved  beneficial  to  me  during  the 
past  two  years.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  my  teaching  career  began  under 
perfect  arrangements.  It  took  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  the  head 
of  the  Social  Studies  Department  to  convince 
some  of  the  teachers  that  a  sightless  individual 
could  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  other 
members  of  the  faculty.  This  missionary 
work  has  been  so  successful  that  today  no 
one  seems  to  feel  that  my  position  is  different 
from  his.  To  these  friends,  and  to  the  others 
who  made  those  first  few  weeks  more  pleasant, 
I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  repay. 

My  first  task  was  to  familiarize  myself 
with  the  physical  equipment  in  my  classroom. 
This  took  only  five  minutes’  time,  but  the 


value  of  the  investment  of  that  time  can  not 
be  estimated.  I  tried,  then  and  later,  to  appear 
as  nearly  as  possible  normal  in  every  way.  I 
believed  that  my  chances  for  success  depended 
in  large  part  in  my  ability  to  secure  the  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  of  my  classes.  Pity  was 
the  last  thing  I  wanted,  and,  had  that  first 
day  been  less  free,  I  am  sure  that  my  prime 
objective  would  have  been  lost.  Months  later, 
one  of  my  first  students  said  that  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  room  was  the  one  thing  which 
probably  saved  me  from  a  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  task. 

The  head  of  the  Social  Studies  Department, 
Mr.  S.  E.  Clark,  has  been  most  gracious  in 
permitting  me  to  solve  my  own  problems  in 
my  own  way.  It  must  not  be  felt,  however, 
that  he  has  been  unwilling  to  take  his  time 
to  aid  me  whenever  I  needed  assistance.  I 
teach  a  course  in  Advanced  Aimerican  History 
and  a  course  in  Modern  Problems  (which 
combines  current  history,  economics,  and 
sociology  into  a  year’s  work)  and  have  three 
classes  in  each.  My  work  has  progressed,  or 
so  I  believe,  as  smoothly  as  that  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  department.  This  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  I  had  secured  co-operation  of  the 
students  in  my  classes. 

Though  our  school  population  is  highly 
diversified  and  comes  from  the  less  wealthy 
section  of  this  city,  I  could  ask  for  no  finer 
students  with  whom  to  work.  I  organize  my 
classes,  wherever  possible,  so  that  the  students 
will  perform  the  greater  part  of  the  routine 
operations.  For  illustration,  some  student 
checks  the  daily  attendance,  and,  although  1 
have  made  myself  familiar  with  the  seating 
positions,  I  am  freed  from  this  task.  Then 
too,  the  students  enjoy  this  responsibility 
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and  respond  more  readily  in  larger  matters. 

From  the  outset,  members  of  both  the 
faculty  and  the  conununity  feared  that  the 
problem  of  discipline  would  cause  me  anxiety. 
Contrary  to  their  expectations,  I  have  had 
only  two  disciplinary  cases  of  serious  propor¬ 
tion.  Even  in  these  two  cases,  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  ostracized  the  offenders  with 
telling  results.  For  my  own  protection,  and 
the  greater  development  of  the  students,  I 
have  used  a  committee  of  stronger  students 
as  a  safeguard  against  unexpected  emer¬ 
gencies.  This  same  technique  is  employed  by 
other  teachers.  The  size  of  our  classes,  about 
thirty-five  pupils  in  each,  makes  such  student 
activity  desirable. 

Since  I  am  by  training  a  history  teacher, 
the  problem  of  using  maps  seemed  to  cause 
some  questions.  I  have  solved  this  problem 
by  using  students  at  the  maps.  To  save  time 
I  always  have  one  of  the  more  able  pupils 
familiarize  himself  with  the  regions  to  be 
discussed  during  the  period.  In  all  cases  this 
must  be  conditioned  upon  the  interest  of  the 
students.  No  lasting  results  can  be  obtained 
without  using  the  interest  motive  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  course  of  class  work.  If  the  class 
shows  marked  enthusiasm  for  a  particular 
current  problem,  this  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
historical  period  under  consideration.  This 
method,  suggested  and  promulgated  by  my 
immediate  superiors,  has  helped  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  high  quality  of  interest. 

Naturally  student  interests  exhibit  them¬ 
selves  in  various  forms.  Some  pupils  show 
marked  aptitude  in  constructing  projects  of 
various  types,  while  others  may  find  their 
medium  of  expression  in  books,  maps,  or  car¬ 
toons.  This  partial  enumeration  of  various 
activities  which  are  encouraged  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  complex  character  involved  in 
appraising  the  merits  of  each  individual  piece 
of  work.  Since  the  evaluation  of  some  of  this 
work  is  entirely  dependent  upon  sight,  I  must 
rely  upon  others  for  this  information.  In  all 
such  cases  I  use  the  various  students  as  assist¬ 


ants.  I  must  confess  that  the  results  have  been 
amply  satisfactory.  Though  my  helpers  have 
been  unwilling  to  accept  compensation,  I  have 
tried  in  a  very  small  way  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  their  greater  expansion.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  using  three  students  in  this  work, 
two  of  whom  have  been  with  me  for  nearly 
two  years.  To  them,  and  to  the  many  others 
who  have  given  their  time  that  I  might  suc¬ 
ceed,  I  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  appreciation. 
The  work  they  have  done  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  patience,  for  each  piece  of 
work  must  be  explained  or  read  to  me. 

In  similar  manner,  all  of  my  tests  and 
papers  must  be  corrected  by  others.  Texts, 
too,  require  hours  of  reading,  for  though  I  am 
able  to  retain  the  pertinent  material  from 
one  reading,  I  find  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  various  authorities  in  the 
field  under  consideration.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  difficulties  which  must  be  sur¬ 
mounted  in  this  field  of  endeavor. 

While  I  possess  all  the  necessary  equipment 
in  the  form  of  notes,  I  must  constandy  be  on 
the  alert  to  detect  any  lack  of  interest  or 
extraordinary  occurrence  in  the  class  room. 
This  concentration  is  extremely  fatiguing, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  day  I  find  myself  quite 
exhausted.  It  is  true  that  the  physical  activity 
is  not  great,  but  the  nervous  strain  is  severe. 

From  this  brief  narrative  of  my  work  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  prime  object  of  my  teach¬ 
ing  is  to  maintain  a  normal  atmosphere  so 
that  the  students  will  feel  no  different  under 
my  guidance  than  they  do  under  the  direction 
of  the  other  instructors.  The  major  factor  is 
not  to  direct  attention  to  myself,  but  to  keep 
that  attention  concentrated  elsewhere.  I  use 
every  known  aid  to  better  teaching,  though 
I  modify  and  adapt  these  aids  to  meet  my 
own  needs  and  the  greater  growth  of  the 
students. 

The  one  question  which  still  remains  un¬ 
answered  is  whether  or  not  the  experiment 
has  been  successful.  At  the  risk  of  seeming 
conceited  I  shall  enumerate  the  various  assign- 
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mcnts  which  have  been  given  me.  For  nearly 
a  year  I  was  permitted  to  adjust  myself  to  the 
conditions  of  the  South  High  School.  In  the 
fall  of  1936,  a  new  boys’  debating  club  was 
planned.  Because  of  my  experience  as  a  high 
school  and  college  dehater,  I  was  assigned  as 
sponsor.  Later  in  that  same  schex)!  year,  when 
a  hre-drill  reorganization  was  contemplated, 
I  was  assigned  a  duty  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  faculty.  For  some  reason  I  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  responsibility,  but  additional 
work  has  come  my  way.  When  school  opened 
this  year,  the  principal  suggested  that  two  of 
us  act  as  sponsors  of  the  South  High  “pep” 
activities.  Our  duties  consist  of  arranging 
student  rallies,  selecting  cheer-leaders,  dis¬ 
tributing  equipment,  and  planning  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Pep  Club.  Just  a  few  days  ago 
the  committee  which  selects  class  sponsors 
suggested  that  I  serve  as  assistant  sponsor  for 
our  mid-year  freshman  class.  It  seems  that  my 
class  routine  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  per¬ 
mit  me  to  assume  these  extra-curricular  tasks. 

Lest  it  seem  that  my  work  requires  every 
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moment  of  my  time,  I  must  relate  that  I 
found  time  to  complete  the  work  on  my 
Master  of  Arts  degree  within  a  year  after 
graduating  from  college.  This  work  was 
carried  on  during  the  time  that  I  was  teach¬ 
ing.  Though  the  two  assignments  proved 
more  than  enough  work  for  me,  my  present 
arrangement  permits  me  to  enjoy  those  rela¬ 
tions  which  I  so  much  desire.  Like  every  one 
else  I  like  books,  concerts,  dramas,  sports,  in¬ 
cluding  football,  baseball,  and  swimming, 
together  with  radio,  moving  pictures,  and 
cards.  I  feel  that  my  life  as  a  teacher  has  been 
successful,  for  a  beginning  instructor,  and 
that  the  experiment  which  Superintendent 
Anderson  and  Principal  Marrs  were  willing 
to  inaugurate,  might  prove  equally  successful 
in  other  schools.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
sightless  individual  who  has  reasonable  in¬ 
telligence  and  courage  could  not  succeed  as 
well  as  I.  The  same  co-operation  is  available 
in  most  schools;  all  that  is  needed  is  a  Doctor 
Anderson  and  a  Mr.  Marrs  who  will  assume 
the  risk  for  the  experiment. 
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NECROLOGY 


C.  NEVISON  ROBERTS 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  lost  a 
great  friend  and  talented  musician  Saturday, 
December  ii,  with  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  Nevi- 
son  Roberts,  who  had  served  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  for  the  past  three  years.  Mr. 
Roberts,  blind  since  birth,  died  at  the  Lansing 
Sanatorium  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years. 

He  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Kansas.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind  in  1901,  being  organist  at  the  Central 
Methodist  Church  here  while  he  attended 
school  in  Lansing.  He  later  was  organist  in 
the  Methodist  Church  at  St.  Johns  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  the  University  of  Nebraska 
school  of  music  in  1909.  Mr.  Roberts  became 
organist  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  1913,  and  has 
held  this  position  since. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Roberts  was  editor  of  the 
Christian  Record.  He  was  a  member  of  both 
the  A.A.I.B.  and  the  A.A.W.B. 

Popular  with  persons  in  all  walks  of  life  in 
Lansing,  Mr.  Roberts  had  provided  much  en¬ 
tertainment  for  various  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions  with  his  musical  ability.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Exchange  Club  and  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  he  often  enter¬ 
tained  at  various  other  luncheon  clubs  and 
for  different  social  groups. 

He  was  very  apt  at  improvisation  as  well 
as  composing.  Among  his  works  are  piano 
quartettes,  string  music,  suites,  and  composi¬ 
tions  for  beginners  in  piano.  His  talent  was 
further  displayed  in  his  many  cantillations. 

Those  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
remember  Mr.  Roberts,  not  only  for  his  work 
as  a  teacher  of  harmony,  history  of  music,  and 
staff  notation,  but  also  for  his  oft  repeated 
phrase  “Glad  to  do  it”  which  was  so  indicative 
of  his  cheerfulness  and  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate  at  all  times. 


My  Symphony  by  William  Ellery  Channing 
seems  to  express  the  kind  of  life  Mr.  Roberts 
lived. 

To  live  content  with  small  means;  to  seek 
elegance  rather  than  luxury,  and  refinement 
rather  than  fashion;  to  be  worthy,  not  wealthy; 
to  study  hard,  think  quietly,  talk  gendy,  act 
frankly;  to  listen  to  stars  and  birds,  to  babes  and 
sages;  with  open  hearts  to  bear  all  cheerfully,  do 
all  bravely,  await  occasions,  hurry  never;  in  a 
word,  to  let  the  spiritual,  unbidden  and  uncon¬ 
scious,  grow  up  through  the  common;  this  is  my 
symphony. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  facing  the  inevitable 
with  sublime  courage,  after  having  gained  the 
admiration  and  esteem  of  his  many  associates 
who  mourn  the  loss  of  a  beneficent  character 
and  loyal  friend. 

FREDERICK  A.  FLANDERS 

In  my  long  connection  with  the  Perkins 
Institution,  I  have  felt  there  was  a  “Perkins 
Spirit,”  a  spirit  of  the  high  ideals  and  devotion 
of  Dr.  Howe.  Its  continuation  has  been  due 
to  such  helpers  as  the  one  here  chronicled. 

On  January  13,  there  died  at  the  age  of  86, 
a  member  for  forty  years  of  the  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  staff,  and  its  last  living  link  with  Dr. 
Howe, — ^Frederick  A.  Flanders. 

He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1852,  in  the 
shadow  of  Copps  Hill,  then  a  good  residential 
section.  He  never  had  much  schooling,  for 
he  early  tried  to  help  his  mother  who  was  the 
practical  support  of  the  family.  This  mother 
brought  up  her  boy  to  have  high  principles 
and  an  abiding  love  for  her,  and  what  better 
can  a  mother  do  for  her  child? 

Mr.  Flanders  took  up  his  father’s  trade  of 
masonry  and  later,  with  Galen  Poole  of  South 
Boston,  established  a  business  of  his  own.  He 
never  became  over-prosperous  at  it,  however; 
he  was  too  honest  and  conscientious  for  that. 
If  any  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  about  his 
work,  he  would  do  it  over,  preferring  a  satis¬ 
fied  patron  to  a  profit. 
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For  many  years  he  and  his  father  did  the 
repairs  of  their  sort  at  the  Insdtution,  and  it 
was  there  as  a  lad  and  young  man,  that  he 
used  to  see  Dr.  Howe. 

Much  later,  Mr.  Anagnos  tried  for  some 
years  to  have  him  take  the  post  of  Steward  at 
the  Institution.  Mr.  Anagnos  had  a  special 
flair  for  people  who  were  efficient  and  on 
whose  loyalty  he  felt  he  could  count. 

Finally  Mr.  Flanders  came  to  Perkins  about 
1888.  To  Mr.  Anagnos  he  was  his  fidus 
Achates,  taking  care  of  him  when  he  was  ill, 
looking  after  his  personal  business  affairs, 
being  devotion  itself,  meanwhile  carrying  on 
his  stewardship  in  Mr.  Anagnos’s  spirit  of 
economy  and  thrift. 

When  Mr.  Anagnos  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Flanders  was  just  as  faithful  and 
devoted  to  him  as  he  had  been  to  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  He  not  only  did  his  work  of  purveying 
and  of  caring  for  the  grounds  and  buildings, 
but  he  was  always  ready  to  do  repairs  or  odd 
jobs  for  any  one.  Everybody  loved  him. 

He  was  a  loyal  Free  Mason  and  rose  to  be 
Master  of  his  lodge.  From  Masonry  he  took 
the  best  it  had  to  give,  its  religion,  its  kindness 
and  care  of  the  less  fortunate,  and  its  dignity. 
He  was  a  good  conversationalist,  would  have 
been  welcomed  in  any  circle  and  have  felt 
perfectly  at  home  there.  He  was  one  of 
“nature’s  gentlemen.” 

His  married  life  was  of  the  perfect  kind. 
He  was  married  “much  too  young,”  according 
to  his  mother — but  to  mothers  of  devoted 
sons,  any  age  is  too  young  for  marrying.  His 
life  with  Mrs.  Flanders  had  few  sorrows  ex¬ 
cept  the  loss  of  two  children  in  babyhood. 
When  their  son,  Galen,  married,  they  would 
have  been  unhappy  to  have  him  leave  home, 
and  their  granddaughter,  Anita,  was  the  joy 
of  their  later  years.  They  lived  to  celebrate 
their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  and  to 
become  great-grandparents. 

Something  more  than  a  year  before  Mr. 
Flanders  died,  he  underwent  a  serious  opera¬ 


tion  from  which  he  never  recovered,  gradually 
growing  weaker  and  finally  slipping  away. 

But  how  long  and  how  fully  he  had  lived. 
There  are  few  past  or  present  teachers  or 
officers  of  Perkins  Institution  who  were  more 
respected  or  better  loved  than  he,  or  who  will 
be  more  gratefully  remembered. 

K.  G.  Aixen 

MRS.  EDITH  M.  HIRST 

Mrs.  Edith  M.  Hirst,  Managing  Director 
of  the  Miami  Lighthouse  of  the  Florida  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  died  January 
24  after  several  months  of  illness. 

Mrs.  Hirst,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Florida  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
for  five  years,  was  active  in  promoting  the 
recent  state  legislation  for  the  blind,  and  just 
before  her  illness  had  inaugurated  a  program 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
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I.  S.  WAMPLER 

Just  before  the  opening  of  school  last 
September,  announcement  was  made  that  Mr. 
I.  S.  Wampler,  was  leaving  the  post  of  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  which  he  had  held  since  1918. 

Mr.  Wampler  is  by  training  and  by  experi¬ 
ence  a  teacher.  Identified,  as  he  has  long  been, 
with  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
at  Nashville,  he  no  sooner  became  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  than 
he  saw  that  what  his  new  work  needed  was 
the  educational  recognition  which  special 
teacher  training  gives,  and  he  set  about  pro¬ 
viding  it.  His  plan  being  accepted  by  Peabody, 
that  college  announced,  in  1921,  summer  term 
courses  on  the  education  of  the  blind  as 
organized  by  him.  These  he  made  more 
feasible  and  mutually  helpful,  both  to  his  own 
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staff  and  to  teachers  in  service  elsewhere,  by 
opening  his  institution  as  living  quarters  for 
them.  This  he  continued  to  do  for  eight  years, 
or  as  long  as  he  could — a  really  splendid  bit 
of  constructive  service  to  our  cause  as  a 
whole.  Several  of  his  fellow-superintendents, 
particularly  Burritt,  Green,  Oliphant,  and 
Van  Cleve,  responding  to  his  call,  gave  him 
personal  and  material  help.  I  also  tried  to  do 
so,  going  to  Nashville  for  the  purpose  and 
remaining  long  enough  to  note  and  appreciate 
not  only  Superintendent  Wampler’s  educa¬ 
tional  efforts  but  also  his  and  Mrs.  Wampler’s 
fatherly  and  motherly  association  with  their 
family  of  teachers  and  students,  and  what  this 
must  have  been  with  their  much  larger  one  of 
pupils  in  term  time.  Three  imported  teachers 
of  these  Peabody  Courses  who  boarded  at  the 
institution  have  spoken  enthusiastically  of  the 
educational  life  there.  Several  residents  of 
Nashville,  one  of  these  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  College,  have  written  me  in 
high  commendation  of  the  uplifting  atmos¬ 
phere  of  their  blind  school,  asserting  that  city 
and  state  have  been  proud  of  it. 

Even  to  us  living  at  a  distance  from  Nash¬ 
ville,  this  teacher  training  appeared  conspicu¬ 
ously  hopeful  and  helpful.  But  Superintendent 
Wampler,  being  as  he  is,  a  wide-awake  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  progressive  educator,  had 
meanwhile  built  up  his  institution  materially 
as  well  as  spiritually.  Having  had  it  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  State  Department  of  Institu¬ 
tions  to  the  Department  of  Education  he  en¬ 
riched  its  curriculum  with  modern  type¬ 
writing,  braille  shorthand  and  dictaphone 
work,  modernized  the  music  and  handicraft 
departments  and  that  of  physical  education, 
made  improvements  in  his  buildings  for  the 
enjoyment  and  convenience  of  his  pupils  and 
staff,  beautified  the  grounds  and  enlarged  the 
playing  spaces,  equipping  these  with  new  and 
attractive  apparatus — and  all  this  as  fast  as 
finances  permitted.  He  also  added,  with  the 
help  of  the  local  Lions  Club  and  Big  Brothers, 


a  rural  recreation  center  to  which  his  scout 
troops  and  other  groups  could,  and  often  did, 
resort  for  pleasure  and  health.  Believing,  as  he 
does,  that  any  such  school  should  correlate  its 
teaching  with  life  pursuits,  he  not  only  trained 
thoroughly  for  future  employment  but  even 
placed  many  a  graduating  pupil  in  a  paying 
position.  I  well  recall  seeing  one  of  these  regu¬ 
larly  employed  as  special  select  typist  to  the 
late  President  Payne  of  Peabody  College. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  perfunctory  holding 
down  of  the  job  by  Superintendent  Wampler, 
any  more  than  there  had  been  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor  of  many  years,  the  late  Mr.  Armstrong. 
He  has  been  one  of  our  best.  We,  his  former 
colleagues,  trust  that  his  accomplishments  will 
not  go  unrecognized. 

Edward  E.  Allen. 


APPOINTMENTS 


NEW  HEAD  OF  CALIFORNIA  HOME  | 

Mr.  R.  V.  Chandler  has  recently  been  [; 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  I 
Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  in  Oakland,  Cali-  | 
fornia. 

In  addition  to  twenty  years’  experience  in 
an  executive  capacity  in  various  private  in¬ 
dustries,  Mr.  Chandler  has  been  interested  in 
social  and  charitable  organizations. 

In  1933  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  at  the  Whittier  State  School,  an 
institution  for  delinquent  boys,  in  which 
position  he  was  responsible,  not  only  for  the 
business  management  of  the  school,  but,  for 
administration  of  education,  cottage  assign¬ 
ment,  and  some  advisory  service.  ! 

In  March,  1937,  Mr.  Chandler  was  trans-  j 
ferred  to  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  i 
Blind  on  a  temporary  assignment,  and  re-  I 
ceived  a  permanent  appointment  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  November,  1937.  In  this  position 
he  is  also  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
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It  the  state  workshop  for  the  blind  in  Los 
1,  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  so  that  the  state 
ic  program  of  field  work,  custodial  care,  train- 

ts  ing,  and  employment  for  the  blind  is  now  co- 
id  ordinated. 


ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY  HEAD 

Miss  Emily  M.  Spencer  is  now  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Before  her  appointment  as  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  St.  Louis  Society,  Miss  Spencer  was 
Associate  Secretary  of  the  Conservation  of 
Vision  in  that  organization.  She  has  had 
several  years  experience  as  a  refractionist  in 
eye  clinics  and  for  a  number  of  years,  was 
assistant  to  Dr.  Ewing,  who  until  his  death 
was  head  oculist  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and 
chief  ophthalmologist  of  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  Eye  Clinic. 


SUCCESS  NOTES 


Robert  O.  Monaghan  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  has  met  considerable  success  during  the 
past  year  on  a  lecture  tour.  His  subject  is 
“How  the  Blind  See,”  and  his  audiences  have 
been  chiefly  high  school  assemblies.  He 
demonstrates  the  various  devices  used  by  blind 
persons  and  explains  away  many  of  the  com¬ 
mon  misconceptions  about  blindness.  His 
bookings  are  made  through  the  regular  book¬ 
ing  agencies  which  serve  the  high  school 
assemblies.  Mr.  Monaghan  was  formerly  a 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  schools. 

Robert  Gay,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  employed  to 
write  publicity  by  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  during  its  recent  annual  cam¬ 
paign  for  funds.  Mr.  Gay  recendy  received  his 
Master’s  degree  in  Social  Work  at  Ohio  State 
University.  He  plans  to  make  social  work 
publicity  his  career. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Teacher,  holding  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Arts,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  school  for  the  blind  as  teacher  of 
music  or  of  high  school  subjects.  Experience 
includes  three  years  as  teacher  in  public  high 
school,  Y.M.C.A.  camp  work,  and  tutoring. 
Address:  R.  M.  S.,  in  care  of  the  Outlooks 
for  the  Blind. 

Teacher,  holding  A.B.  degree,  desires  position 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  as  teacher  of  social 
studies,  typing,  or  braille;  has  done  a  year’s 
observation  work  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 
Address:  S.  R.  C.,  in  care  of  the  0«//oo^  for 
the  Blind. 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages  wants  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  school  for  the  blind;  M.A.  degree. 
Experience  as  teacher  in  junior  college.  Ad¬ 
dress:  M.  P.  W.,  in  care  of  Outlook^  for  the 
Blind. 

MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  publications  have  recendy 
been  issued  in  Moon  type: 

Per  vol. 


4042-7  Change  Here  for  Happiness, 
by  Berta  Ruck.  (Limited 
Edidon)  6  vols . y.6d. 

4048-52  The  Astonishing  History  of 
Troy  Town,  by  Quiller- 
Couch.  (Limited  Edition) 

5  vols . y.6d. 

4053-6  The  Charm  of  Birds,  by  Vis¬ 
count  Grey.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  4  vols .  y.6d. 

4057-8  The  Call  of  the  Wild  (Re-Set), 
by  J.  London.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  2  vols . ly.Sd. 

4059  Moon  Christmas  Annual .  Free 

4060  Daily  Text  Calendar,  /pjS.  ..  is.  id. 

Pocket  Date  Calendar,  /pjS  ^d. 
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BULLETIN  BOARD 

News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Kansas  School  for  the  Blind. —  Once  each  month 
the  students,  faculty  members,  and  all  employees 
of  the  School  attend  a  “Community  Night”  in 
the  school  auditorium.  Various  groups  take  turns  in 
providing  the  program.  . .  .  The  seniors  and  juniors 
of  the  high  school  sponsored  one  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  the  faculty  members  another.  .  .  . 
Rosemary  Bishop,  of  Wichita,  and  Kenneth  Heim, 
of  Baldwin,  each  won  a  “Highly  Superior  Rating” 
in  the  All-State  High  School  Music  Compeddon  at 
Emporia.  Of  seven  radngs  given  at  the  contest,  this 
is  the  highest  Each  year,  for  the  past  eight  years, 
the  students  of  the  Kansas  School  have  been  entered 
in  this  contest,  and  each  year  the  School  has  received 
an  Honor  Radng. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind. — Following  the  custom  of  asking  teachers 
at  Overbrook,  who  have  been  on  trips  to  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  to  give  the  students  their  im¬ 
pressions,  Miss  Pfleger,  the  new  physical  educadon 
instructor,  was  requested  to  describe  her  trip  to 
Germany.  She  gave  some  very  interesdng  details  as 
to  various  phases  of  her  wanderings  about  Ger¬ 
many.  .  .  .  Miss  Marguerite  Madden,  teacher  of  re¬ 
tarded  blind  in  the  Vineland  Training  School,  spent 
two  days  recently  observing  the  work  in  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Department  of  the  School.  She  is  employed 
by  the  WPA  on  one  of  the  New  Jersey  projects.  .  . . 
“The  Circus”  and  “Why  the  Chimes  Rang”  were 
played  at  the  anual  marionette  show  given  in 
December  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Haines  of  Flour- 
town,  Pennsylvannia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haines  have 
given  a  marionette  play  to  the  students  at  Over¬ 
brook  each  year  for  the  past  five  years.  .  .  .  Among 
the  recent  visitors  to  the  School  were:  Mr.  B.  S. 
Joice,  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  Waiter  Dry,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind;  Mr. 
H.  M.  McManaway,  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind;  Dr.  Samuel 
Hayes  of  Mount  Holyoke  College;  Mr.  Michael  J. 
Costello,  head  of  the  WPA  work  in  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  districts;  and  Mr.  Norman  Powell,  of 
British  East  Africa. 


New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind. — ^Miss 
Martha  K.  Graessner  has  been  appointed  Supervisor 
of  the  Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic,  succeeding  Miss 
Frances  Anderson,  and  a  new  Medical  Worker  at 
the  Clinic,  Mrs.  Lillian  Jones,  is  taking  the  place  of 
Miss  Clare  Gillen. . . .  The  Men’s  Club  House  of  the  ' 
Lighthouse,  located  at  605  First  Avenue,  New  York  ; 
City,  can  accommodate  any  blind  or  partially  blind 
man  of  good  character  who  is  seeking  comfortable 
quarters.  .  .  .  The  art  of  pottery-making  has  been 
introduced  in  the  recreational  activities  of  the  Light¬ 
house.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Rose,  a  WPA  teacher,  is  in  - 
charge  of  pottery-molding.  .  .  .  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Men’s  Recreation  Department  a  fifteen 
weeks’  course  in  Public  Speaking  is  being  conducted 
at  the  Lighthouse.  The  classes  have  an  enrolled 
membership  of  forty-four  blind  men  and  women, 
and  meet  every  Friday  evening  for  two  and  a  half  , 
hours  of  discussion  and  instruction.  This  course  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  co-operation  of 
Dale  Carnegie  of  the  Dale  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Effective  Speaking  and  Human  Relations.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  instruct  the  visually  handicapped  in  the 
development  of  self-reliance.  The  instructors  of  the  I 
Dale  Carnegie  school  meet  with  the  blind  members 
and  explain  the  fundamentals  of  public  speaking.  . 
...  A  Bowling  League  is  also  conducted  by  the  | 
Lighthouse,  and  is  composed  of  five  six-men  teams,  j 
The  men  have  been  taught  to  visualize  mentally  the 
layout  of  the  bowling  alley  by  being  instructed  in 
the  beginning  to  walk  the  length  of  the  alley  until 
they  are  fully  familiar  with  it  Each  player  guides 
himself  by  contact  with  a  rail  up  to  the  delivery 
line,  and  soon  develops  a  good  sense  of  direction. 
Last  year  a  selected  team  of  blind  players  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  1937  A.B.C.  "Bowling  Tournament  held  j 
at  the  2i2th  Coast  Artillery  Armory  in  New  York  j 
. . .  Mr.  Randall  Hargreaves,  a  well-known  baritone,  ; 
gave  a  concert  at  the  Association  January  19.  ! 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind. —  Eleven 
girls  and  women,  and  two  men  are  working  on  a  = 
Federal  braille  transcribing  project,  sponsored  joindy 
by  the  Delaware  Commission  and  the  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  workers  report  - 
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every  day  at  the  Red  Cross  headquarters.  While  at 
first  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  the  workers  to 
brush  up  on  their  braille,  all  are  now  transcribing 
books  which  will  be  proof-read,  bound,  and  sent  to 
the  Red  Cross  Braille  Library  for  circulation 
throughout  the  country.  The  salaries  are  paid  by 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  the  project 
is  expected  to  last  a  year.  ...  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Commission’s  Board  recently.  Dr.  Shermer 
Stradley  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  employees 
of  the  Shop,  and  during  the  summer  months,  he  is 
to  take  care  of  guests  at  the  summer  camp. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind. — During  1937, 
1103  cases  applied  to  the  St  Louis  Society  for  eye 
care.  Fifty-six  of  these  were  operated  on  for  cata¬ 
racts  and  had  their  sight  restored  to  reading  vision. 
Glasses  were  furnished  to  692,  and  36  employable 
clients  were  furnished  with  artificial  eyes.  ...  By 
request  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Lutheran 
Schools,  the  Society’s  technician  has  been  examining 
the  children  in  the  St.  Louis  Lutheran  Schools  and 
has  assisted  the  municipal  nurses  with  examinations 
in  the  parochial  schools  in  that  city.  The  work  will 

be  continued  during  1938 _ The  Society  succeeded 

in  getting  the  superintendents  of  county  schools 
to  arrange  transportation  facilities  for  the  children 
to  attend  the  sight-saving  class  in  University  City. 

.  .  .  Through  the  efforts  of  tlie  Society  another 
sight-saving  class  has  been  opened  in  the  St  Louis 
Public  Schools.  The  teacher,  who  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  class,  received  a  scholarship  for  the  sight¬ 
saving  course  at  Western  Reserve  University  from 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Indiana  State  Library. — ^The  Library  has  incor¬ 
porated  into  its  service  for  the  blind  a  new  and 
distinctive  feature  which  it  is  believed  will  be  of 
general  interest  to  readers,  especially  to  students,  or 
persons  who  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining 
adequate  reference  material.  From  the  vast  store  of 
unanalyzed  embossed  periodicals  which  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  library  during  the  past  several 
years,  material  is  being  carefully  selected,  classified 
according  to  subject,  and  filed  for  ready  use.  The 
Reader’s  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  is  being 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  subject  headings.  .  .  .  The 
library  is  supplying  the  Indiana  State  School  for 
the  Blind  with  a  complete  card  index  of  available 
material,  and  will  be  glad  to  extend  this  service  to 
other  institutions  upon  request 


Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  (California). 
— Since  March,  1937,  many  improvements  have  been 
made  at  the  Home.  The  kitchen  was  entirely  done 
over,  the  bakery  was  refinished  and  all  new  bakery 
equipment  installed,  improvements  were  made  in 
the  dining  rooms,  and  the  offices  and  rest  of  the 
institution  were  checked  over  and  improvements 
made  where  they  were  necessary.  ...  A  partially 
sighted  girl  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  sales¬ 
room,  and  a  partially  sighted  salesman  has  been 
employed  to  contact  various  organizations  in  an 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  sales  field.  An  analysis  was 
made  of  the  workers’  salaries,  and  an  upward  ad¬ 
justment  was  decided  upon.  The  factory  has  been 
placed  on  a  wexk-order  program  in  order  to  control 
production  according  to  sales.  A  Field  Work  con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  December  at  which  time  the 
new  program  was  inaugurated.  Two  field  workers 
have  been  added  to  the  staff,  and  they  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  cover  forty-seven  counties  of  the  state.  The 
Industrial  Home  will  organize  craft  classes  where- 
ever  possible  in  each  community.  Those  blind  people 
who  are  interested  in  learning  a  craft,  but  are  un¬ 
able  to  attend  classes  will  be  taught  in  the  home. . . . 
A  WPA  project  started  in  January,  and  the  people 
working  on  the  project  will  mend  the  clothes  of  the 
residents  of  the  Home. . . .  Blind  persons  working  in 
their  homes  throughout  the  state  are  privileged  to 
send  articles  made  by  them  to  the  salesroom  of  the 
Home.  When  the  articles  are  sold,  checks  arc  mailed 
to  the  workers.  No  charge  is  made  for  this  service. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. — ^Thc  Society  has 
arranged  to  have  different  clubs  provide  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  social  groups  organized  within  the 
Society.  In  this  way  several  hundred  people  become 
interested  by  rendering  a  personal  service.  .  .  .  The 
members  of  the  Toledo  Woman’s  Club  furnish 
transportation  once  a  month  for  the  Happy  Times 
Club.  These  women  drive  their  own  cars,  and 
usually  bring  thirty-eight  blind  women  to  the 
Society  and  drive  them  home.  ...  A  daily  check 
is  made  on  the  news-stand  operated  by  a  blind 
man  in  the  Federal  building.  His  sales  average  about 
seven  dollars  per  day.  .  .  .  The  Visiting  House¬ 
keepers,  provided  by  the  FERA  to  call  on  people  in 
their  own  homes  and  assist  those  who  are  unable 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  have  rendered  much 
service  to  the  blind.  Arrangement  for  this  service 
is  made  through  the  office  of  the  Toledo  Society. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Alabama  School  for  the  Blind. — The  school  has 
recently  undergone  a  number  of  improvements.  The 
installation  of  two  floodlights  on  the  grounds  aids 
the  partially  sighted  in  getting  from  place  to  place 
at  night  .  .  .  Talking  Books  are  being  placed  in 
each  classroom.  It  is  expected  that  these  machines 
will  be  very  useful  in  some  of  the  recitations,  and 
they  will  also  provide  a  means  for  much  enjoyable 
reading.  .  .  .The  students  of  the  School,  along  with 
a  few  other  guests,  recently  met  in  the  auditorium 
to  hear  a  program  given  by  Mrs.  Creel  and  Mrs. 
Craddock  of  Sylacauga,  Alabama. 

Worcester  County  Association  for  the  Blind. — 
Mrs.  James  E.  Stinson  has  replaced  Mrs.  Richard  G. 
Turner  as  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for 
the  Blind. — In  research  work  the  Arthur  Home  is 
actively  co-operating  with  the  day  nursery  school  at 
the  Lighthouse  in  New  York  City  and  the  kinder¬ 
garten  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia. 
From  the  Lighthouse,  the  Home  is  able  to  obtain 
records  on  nursery-school  children  who  live  in  their 
own  homes  and  are  taken  to  and  from  the  nursery 
school.  At  Overbrook,  children  in  the  kindergarten 
who  have  come  directly  to  the  school  without  pre¬ 
vious  training  can  be  studied.  Dr.  Fjeld  and  her 
assistant.  Miss  Rose  Robertson,  were  at  Overbrook, 
mapping  out  the  work  there,  and  taking  the  first 
set  of  records  on  the  children.  Other  records  will 
be  obtained  at  three  months’  intervals  during  the 
school  year.  ...  At  the  present  time,  the  Arthur 
Sunshine  Home  is  initiating  a  study  of  the  man¬ 
nerisms  of  the  blind  and  partially  seeing  children. 
The  Home  wants  to  find  out  whether  some  of  these 
mannerisms  group  themselves  together  as  the  result 
of  one  cause,  whether  they  are  limited  to  children 
with  particular  types  of  eye  defects,  and  whether  they 
show  any  correlation  with  degree  of  intelligence. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. — The  children  of  the 
fifth-grade  sight-saving  class  arc  making  a  map  of 
the  United  States  on  a  large  piece  of  muslin.  The 
teacher.  Miss  Miriam  Russell,  has  drawn  the  outline 
of  each  state  on  the  muslin,  and  the  children  are 
working  in  each  state  with  crayons  of  contrasting 
colors.  The  lakes  arc  blue  and  the  rivers  are  black. 
The  wax  crayon  is  being  made  permanent  by  having 
a  hot  iron  run  over  it 


Massachusetts  Division  for  the  Blind. — A  bill  is 
being  introduced  in  the  legislature,  which,  if  favor¬ 
ably  considered  and  passed,  will  prevent  “fake” 
solicitors  and  “fake”  sales  organizations,  from  selling 
goods  and  soliciting  funds  purporting  to  help  the 
blind. 

New  Yor\  Guild  for  the  fewish  Blind. — The 
Guild  has  announced  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Morris 
Marx  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Community 
Workers  Auxiliary.  Mrs  Marx  is  succeeded  by  Mrs. 

J.  Leopold. 

Division  for  the  Blind  (Washington). — Articles 
produced  by  the  blind  who  have  been  instructed 
in  the  new  training  centers  of  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Security,  Division  for  the  Blind,  will  be 
distinctively  stamped  to  show  that  they  have  been 
checked  for  standard  quality. 

Training  centers  were  opened  recently  in  Spokane 
and  in  Seattle.  After  completing  the  training 
courses  in  making  hand-made  articles  which  have 
a  definite  sales  value  on  a  commercial  basis  and 
for  which  the  trainee  is  particularly  suited,  the 
trainee  returns  to  his  own  home.  If  he  is  financially 
unable  to  provide  the  necessary  equipment  himself, 
the  Division  for  the  Blind  will  provide  him  with 
equipment  so  he  can  produce  at  home.  Raw  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  provided  for  this  home  industry,  and 
earnings  will  be  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
the  raw  materials  and  the  selling  price,  with  a  small  | 
deduction  made  for  distribution.  | 

Pottery-making  by  potter’s  wheel  and  by  hand,  - 
beaten  and  spun  metal  work,  weaving  by  table 
loom  and  by  foot-treadle  of  rugs,  baby  blankets,  yard 
goods  and  upholstery  materials,  basketry  and 
raffia,  Icatherwork  and  woodwork  are  among  the 
types  of  manufacturing  which  the  blind  are  learning 
in  the  training  centers. 

There  arc  ten  trainees  at  the  Spokane  center  and 
twelve  in  the  Seattle  center.  Nine  hundred  twenty- 
one,  or  48  per  cent,  of  the  1,900  blind  persons  in  the  . 
state  arc  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty-four 
years,  inclusive.  Only  252  of  this  group  have  j 
ported  any  occupation  at  present.  Of  this  number  - 
1 18  are  reported  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal 
service.  Most  of  these  probably  arc  housewives.  A  " 
conservative  estimate  shows  that  there  arc  some 
500  blind  persons  in  the  state  eligible  and  for  whom 
training  is  feasible  under  this  program. 
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Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. — 
This  year  the  Board  completed  its  tenth  year  of 
assistance  to  blind  agents  in  the  sale  of  Christmas 
cards  in  box  assortments.  In  the  ten  years  the 
Board  has  furthered  this  service,  blind  agents  in 
Connecticut  have  sold  a  total  of  22,371  boxes  of 
cards.  The  total  profits  to  blind  agents  in  1937 
from  the  sale  of  Christmas  cards  through  the  Board 
were  $2643.45.  The  State  Board  obtains  a  special 
price  of  forty-five  cents  a  box  from  two  wholesale 
houses.  The  blind  agent  is  charged  this  amount 
but  sells  the  box  at  retail  for  one  dollar.  All  the 
financial  details  of  the  transaction  are  routed 
through  the  Board,  which  orders  the  goods  for  the 
agent  and  collects  for  the  same.  The  Board  is 
charged  by  the  wholesale  house  for  all  goods  which 
arc  ordered,  and,  necessarily,  has  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  same.  The  Board  also  assumes  the 
cost  of  postage  as  its  contribution  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  canvassing  effort 


Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. — Mr.  William 
H.  Paterson,  new  staff  worker  for  the  Society,  will 
be  responsible  for  placement  Since  becoming  blind, 
Mr.  Paterson  has  been  successful  at  one  of  the 
hospital  stand  concessions  in  Cleveland,  and  he 
plans  to  use  this  particular  stand  concession  as  a 
training  point  for  future  stand  operators.  The  stand 
concession  granted  to  the  Society  by  the  City  Hall 
is  being  serviced  by  two  blind  men  who  arc  kept 
busy.  Several  other  stands  in  prospect  arc  expected 
to  yield  incomes  sufficient  to  care  for  two  operators. 


Perhjns  Institution. — The  WPA  project,  which 
began  its  work  at  Perkins  two  years  ago,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  “Map  of  the  Month,”  bringing  the  geo¬ 
graphical  location  of  historic  events  to  schools  for 
the  blind,  braille  classes,  and  adult  individuals.  .  .  . 
The  girls  of  the  Upper  School  have  recently 
organized  an  Athletic  Association  whose  purpose 
is  to  co-operate  with  the  physical  education  depart¬ 
ment  in  stimulating  active  interest  in  athletic  and 
social  activities.  Every  girl  is  automatically  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  new  organization. . . .  Recently  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  of  Perkins  Institution  braillcd  Form 
Z  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  completing 
the  series  begun  in  1933,  so  that  now  forms  V,  W, 
X,  Y,  and  Z  are  all  available.  To  date,  Perkins  has 
embossed  and  sold  these  tests  to  order.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  now  been  completed  for  the  transfer  of 
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all  of  the  plates  to  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  in  Louisville  from  which  th&  schools  may 
now  obtain  the  tests  on  their  regular  quota,  thus 
eliminating  the  expense  involved  in  buying  them 
directly  from  Perkins.  The  Howe  Memorial  Press 
will  continue  to  make  plates  for  any  further  educa¬ 
tional  tests  which  may  be  adapted  and  standardized 
for  the  blind,  turning  over  such  plates  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  embossing.  ^ 

State  Division  for  Deaf  and  Blind  {Wyoming). — 

Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Mildred  M.  Anderson, 

State  Supervisor  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  Miss 
Nina  Moran,  State  Librarian,  space  has  been 
allotted  in  the  new  location  of  the  State  Library  for 
a  “depository  of  reading  material  for  the  blind.” 

Both  braille  and  Moon  Type  reading  are  available. 

The  majority  of  the  books  are  gifts  to  the  Library. 

The  same  circulating  system  will  be  maintained  in 
this  section  as  is  maintained  by  the  State  Library  in 
circulating  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  to  the  public. 

Both  adult  and  juvenile  books  are  available.  A 

printed  list  of  the  books  has  been  mailed  to  every 

county  library  in  the  State.  A  part  time  person 

furnished  as  a  librarian  by  the  National  Youth  ^ 

Administration  is  in  charge  under  the  supervision  of  ! 

the  State  Librarian.  It  is  hoped  that  a  reading  room 

for  the  blind  will  be  added  to  this  division  some  j 

time  in  the  near  future.  1 

North  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind — The  j 

Sunshine  Troop  received  honorable  mention  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  “Girl  Scout  Leader”  for  its  nature 
notebooks.  Two  other  schools  for  the  blind  received  | 

the  same  recognition — the  New  York  and  Massachu-  | 

setts  schools.  .  .  .  Home  Efficiency,  a  new  class  for  \ 

boys,  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 

Five  boys  will  study  foods,  food  preparation,  market¬ 
ing,  household  accounts,  etiquette,  personality  devel-  <1 

opment,  etc.  A  notebook  will  be  kept  by  each  boy.  ] 

.  .  .  Under  the  direction  and  help  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  Mr.  H.  D.  Jeffrey,  the  boys  assisted  in  making  ! 

a  skating  rink  ....  A  water  filtration  system,  which  J 

is  expected  to  effect  many  economics  and  to  provide  I 

for  many  household  conveniences,  is  under  construe-  | 

tion.  The  plant  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  in  the  j 

near  future.  Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  new 
system,  the  school  has  depended  on  distilled  water 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  ice  water  for  drinking.  1 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  of 
the  English  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind  has  just  issued  a  Report  on 
Cataract.  Since  the  publication  of  their  1936 
report  on  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the 
Committee  has  been  engaged  in  considering 
among  other  things  various  aspects  of  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  blindness  in  5757 
cases,  of  which  cataract  proved  to  be  the 
largest  single  cause. 

The  Journal  of  Parapsychology  for  June, 
1937,  contains  an  article  called  “Extra-sensory 
Perception  Among  the  Blind”  by  M.  M. 
Price  and  M.  H.  Pegram.  Some  totally  blind 
persons  were  included  among  the  sixty-six 
subjects,  ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  thirty- 
five  years,  who  were  given  various  card<alling 
tests  in  a  study  of  extra-sensory  perception  at 
Duke  University.  When  the  subjects  matched 
sealed  cards,  the  scores  of  the  blind  were 
higher  than  in  similar  matching  of  open  cards. 

The  success  of  the  rehabilitation  of  a  deaf- 
blind  person  is  reported  in  the  article  “Sight¬ 
less  in  a  Soundless  World”  by  Vera  Russell 
found  in  the  magazine  Outtvitting  Handicaps 
for  November,  1937.  The  hero  of  this  story 
is  Stephen  Cartright,  who  lost  both  his  sight 
and  hearing  as  the  result  of  a  head  wound 
suffered  in  the  World  War.  He  has  now 
built  himself  a  successful  career  as  a  radio 
news  commentator,  and  the  story  relates  how 
he  at  a  special  broadcast  was  able  to  enjoy 
the  singing  of  Jessica  Dragonette. 

“Dogs  Against  Darkness”  by  Henry  Mor¬ 
ton  Robinson  in  The  Rotarian,  is  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  growing  literature  about  the 
Seeing  Eye  dogs.  There  are  many  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  article.  These  clever  dogs  have 
also  figured  in  many  recent  works  of  fiction. 


One  of  the  latest  of  these  is  the  book, 
“Beowulf;  Guide  Dog  for  the  Blind”  by 
Ernest  Lewis,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Oampany. 

“A  Blind  Worker  in  Every  Factory”  by  j 
Marc  A.  Rose  in  the  Readers  Digest  for  j 
January,  1938,  takes  up  the  question  of  cm-  j 
ployment  of  the  blind  in  competition  with  the  | 
seeing.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  op-  j 
portunitics  created  by  the  recent  Randolph- 1 
Sheppard  Act,  and  to  the  work  done  by 
Joseph  F.  Clunk  in  placement  of  the  blind.  1 
The  employment  of  blind  people  in  factories  [ 
is  also  discussed.  | 

The  Etude  for  November,  1937,  contains  I 
the  article  “Violin  Instruction  for  the  Blind” 
by  J.  W.  Hulff.  The  writer  is  here  describ¬ 
ing  his  own  system  of  teaching  violin  to 
the  blind. 

Practical  Geography  for  the  Blind  by  Clara 
L.  Pratt  is  a  recent  publication  of  Perkins 
Institution.  At  this  school  much  experimen¬ 
tation  has  been  done  in  the  use  of  relief  maps 
and  globes.  The  pamphlet  suggests  that  if 
each  geography  teacher  will  give  his  pupils 
a  chance  to  draw  his  own  maps,  it  will  soon 
become  evident  how  good  or  how  poor  is 
each  one’s  preconceived  idea  of  the  shape  of 
whatever  area  is  being  studied.  These  maps 
are  only  temporary,  and  are  to  be  destroyed 
when  they  have  served  their  purpose. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
issued  a  new  edition  of  the  pamphlet.  What 
to  Do  for  Blind  Children  by  Dr.  Park  Lewis. 
It  is  thirty  pages  in  length  and  contains  many 
new  pictures  in  addition  to  the  revision  of 
the  text. 

Helga  Lende. 
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BLINDNESS  IN  FICTION 

The  Blind  for  Sacrifice,  by  John  Owen, 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  pp. 

“And  if  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is 
it  not  evil?” — Malachi  i:8. 

These  words  from  Holy  Writ  leap  at  one 
from  the  title  page  of  John  Owen’s  novel, 
whose  designation,  “The  Blind  for  Sacrifice,” 
is  embedded  in  them.  Why  such  a  title? 
The  author  takes  a  volume  to  explain:  and 
even  then  (I  confess  unashamedly  my  own 
obtuseness),  we  are  scarcely  sure  that  we 
fully  grasp  the  idea.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
the  author’s  thought  is  connected  with  what 
might  be  considered  as  the  selfishness  of  the 
love  of  a  slightly  more  than  middle-aged 
woman  for  a  young  blind  man.  It  is  true  that 
she  imagined  she  alone  could  properly  care 
for  him  and  that  it  was  really  in  hif  interest 
that  her  love  was  born  and  grew.  But  after 
all,  love  is  said  to  be  selfish — selfish  because 
it  wants  to  give  itself  utterly  to  its  object  in 
return  for  possessing  that  object  completely. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  blind  man  was  being  offered  up 
on  the  altar  of  love’s  exalted  selfishness. 
Otherwise  the  meaning  of  the  Biblical  quota¬ 
tion  remains — for  me  at  least — obscure.  But 
let  us  try  to  analyze  the  story  with  a  view  to 
learning  how  close  or  how  far  I  am  from 
the  mark. 

First,  however,  I  must  define  my  powers 
and  privileges  as  a  reviewer  or  critic.  I  can 
best  do  this,  I  think,  by  quoting  from  a 
recent  article  of  Sir  Hugh  Walpole.  This 
eminent  writer  says: 

The  critic’s  business  with  any  novel,  I  think, 
is  to  determine  first  the  kind  of  world  ideally  the 
novelist  is  trying  to  create;  and  secondly,  to  dc- 
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termine  whether  he  has  successfully  created  it. 
This  is  the  whole  of  his  business. 

The  Blind  for  Sacrifice  is  a  story  of  two 
people — the  blinded  soldier  (Ezra  Dear- 
bourn)  and  the  middle-aged  housekeeper 
(Diana  Cliss)  of  a  doddering  old  farmer. 
There  are  of  course  other  characters,  but  these 
arc  largely  or  wholly  episodic,  having  little 
influence  on  the  main  stream  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  physical  scene  of  the  drama  (it 
really  is  a  drama)  is  the  Suffolk  village  of 
Drowning  Marsh,  close  to  the  sight  and 
sound  of  the  sea.  The  landscape  is  quietly 
rural,  the  people  (we  meet  them  only  as 
individual  specimens,  not  in  the  mass)  are 
more  ox-like  than  spirited,  more  stolid  than 
intelligent.  The  exceptions  are  few  and  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  So  much  for 
the  solid  matter  of  the  history. 

Now  for  Sir  Hugh  Walpole’s  first  condi¬ 
tion — the  ideal  world.  Diana  Cliss,  Old 
Westerby’s  housekeeper,  is  forty-five  years  of 
age,  hair  beginning  to  grey,  features  bronzed 
by  sun  and  wind,  body  and  limbs  taking  on 
the  thickness  usual  to  that  time  of  life  and 
to  the  nature  of  her  occupations.  Her  manner 
was  masculinely  incisive  and  decisive:  she 
brooked  no  contradiction  either  from  her 
master  or  anyone  else.  Diana  dominated  her 
milieu.  She  knew  not  the  meaning  of 
romance,  despised  poetry,  and  lived  for 
practical  management  and  command  alone. 
Her  one  beauty  (and  it  was  real)  was  her 
voice — thrilling,  vibrating,  full  and  harmon¬ 
ious  as  that  of  a  beautiful  girl  of  twenty. 
Diana  was  not  unaware  of  this  attraction 
for  she  had  at  one  time  thought  of  cultivating 
her  voice  with  a  definite  purpose;  but  this 
had  proved  impossible  of  realization  and  she 
had  turned  her  attention  to  the  practical  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  land  and  its  cultivation.  There 
was  nothing  usually  termed  ideal  about 
Diana  Cliss,  either  physically  or  spiritually: 
she  seemed  to  be  decidedly  of  the  earth, 
earthy. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Ezra  Dearbourn  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
Great  War,  and  his  loss  of  sight,  coupled  with 
terrible  scars  which  disfigured  his  face,  was 
attributed  to  wounds  received  in  service.  Old 
Westerby  was  his  uncle,  and  as  the  story 
opens,  Ezra  had  come  to  make  his  home  on 
Westerby’s  farm.  Ezra  was  silent,  almost 
taciturn;  he  had  not  made  himself  familiar 
with  braille,  nor  did  he  appear  to  have 
mastered  any  trade  or  handicraft  since  he 
had  lost  his  sight.  He  was  altogether  passive 
so  far  as  his  physical  surroundings  were 
concerned — seemingly  as  unromantic,  though 
not  so  practical,  as  Diana.  Ezra  enters  Wester¬ 
by’s  house.  Diana  is  at  first  quite  casual  and 
indifferent,  while  Ezra  notes  with  satisfaction 
the  beautiful  quality  of  her  marvellous  voice. 
At  once  we  sense  the  imminence  of  romance. 

Ezra  is  given  a  little  cottage  in  the  farm¬ 
yard,  and  Diana  undertakes  to  keep  it  in 
order  for  him.  Thus  far  she  is  merely  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  rather  curious:  romance  is  far 
removed  from  her  thoughts.  Destiny,  how¬ 
ever,  had  spoken. 

One  day  Diana  was  sitting  at  her  desk 
going  over  letters  and  accounts,  when  Ezra 
came  into  the  room.  Diana  was  surprised  for 
the  young  man  had  not  done  such  a  thing 
before.  Ezra  seemed  rather  embarrassed  and 
soon  made  to  leave  the  place.  Before  doing 
so  he  caught  Diana’s  hand  and  kissed  it.  The 
truth  flashed  across  the  woman’s  mind: 
Ezra  loved  her! 

Not  to  go  too  deeply  into  details,  the 
knowledge  that  the  blind  man  loved  her 
engendered  in  Diana  Cliss  an  answering 
passion  which  grew  and  deepened  as  the 
days  passed.  But  Diana  was  no  silly  girl: 
no,  she  had  a  very  large  alloy  of  sound  coun¬ 
try  sense.  She  felt  certain  that  if  Ezra  were 
once  to  put  his  arm  about  her  and  become 
aware  of  the  thick  curveless  form,  the  stout 
work-hardened  arms — that  from  that  moment 
his  love  would  vanish  and  he  would  know 


that  she  was  nearly  twice  his  age.  It  would 
then  be  good-bye  to  her  romance,  the  only 
romance  she  had  ever  had,  the  only  romance 
she  had  ever  desired. . .  .  Thus  she  sedulously 
kept  out  of  his  reach,  speaking  to  him,  read¬ 
ing  to  him,  caressing  him  through  her  golden 
voice;  for  that  it  was,  as  she  well  knew,  which 
had  deceived  Ezra  into  thinking  she  was  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman.  Ezra  even¬ 
tually  accepted  this  anomalous  situation  and 
made  no  attempt  to  put  his  arm  about 
Diana’s  waist.  Diana  in  the  meantime,  was 
constantly  on  the  watch  to  guard  her  lover 
from  too  close  or  too  frequent  contact  with 
the  human  society  about  him:  she  feared 
with  the  fear  of  her  unnatural  love  that 
someone  would  tell  Ezra  of  her  age  and 
looks.  And  this  would  mean  ruin  to  her 
happiness. 

At  last  Diana  decided  to  bring  things  to 
a  head  and  to  marry  Ezra  so  as  to  make  him 
completely  and  irrevocably  hers.  With  his 
consent,  therefore,  she  bought  the  wedding 
ring  and  came  home  full  of  trepidation  to 
tell  her  lover.  It  was  then  that  the  blow 
fell.  Ezra,  pale,  but  firm  and  decided,  told 
Diana  that  he  could  not  marry  her  because 
another  woman  would  soon  be  out  of  prison 
and  would  come  to  him.  He  told  Diana  that 
his  blindness  was  due,  not  to  war  wounds, 
but  to  acid  which  the  other  woman  had 
thrown  in  his  face  in  a  fit  of  insane  jealousy. 
At  first  he  had  never  thought  of  going  back 
to  her;  but  in  the  silent  loneliness  of  his 
blindness  he  had  fought  it  all  out  and  had 
determined  that  he  would  go  to  her,  believ¬ 
ing  that  she  would  inevitably  come  to  him. 
Spartan-like,  Diana  took  the  terrible  news 
and  quietly  retired.  Ezra  left  the  neighbor¬ 
hood;  Diana  secured  a  post  as  stewardness  on 
a  ship  and  left  England.  Her  romance  was 
shattered,  but  she  had  had  her  romance.  .  . . 

Now  what  about  that  ideal  world  which 
the  author,  according  to  Sir  Hugh  Walpole, 
must  create  for  his  characters  to  inhabit?  Is 
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this  world  natural  and  real  to  us,  thus  ful¬ 
filling  the  second  requirement  of  successful 
fiction?  Personally  I  have  my  doubts.  It  is 
not  at  all  without  precedent  in  real  life  that 
an  ageing  woman  should  love,  even  violently, 
a  young  man.  But  the  ideal  world  cannot  be 
wholly  divorced  from  the  physical;  and  it  is 
this  last  which  rather  spils  the  picture.  I 
find  it  hard  to  think,  for  instance,  that  any 
normal  man  would  be  content  to  have  his 
loved  one  close  beside  him,  day  after  day, 
without  coming  into  closer  contact  with  her 
than  her  voice.  And  again,  most  intelligent 
blind  people  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  true 
idea  of  the  size,  weight,  and  form  of  those 
whom  they  meet  constantly,  without  actually 
touching  them  with  their  hands.  ...  It  is 
not  merely  necessary  for  the  author  to  create 
an  ideal  world:  he  must  make  that  world 
red  to  his  readers.  Were  Diana  Cliss  living 
in  a  region  of  pure  imagination,  she  could, 
of  course,  arrange  every  detail  to  conform 
to  her  dream;  but  she  was  in  the  world  of 
physical  contacts,  and  therefore  Mr.  Owen’s 
account  of  how  she  kept  her  romance  out 
of  the  world  while  remaining  in  it  offers,  it 
appars  to  me,  too  many  weak  pints  to  be 
entirely  convincing.  It  is  improbable  that 
any  blind  man  outside  a  hospital  for  the 
feeble-minded  would  live  for  weeks  in  daily 
communication  with  a  woman  of  his  love 
without  learning  both  her  approximate  age 
and  her  physical  apparance.  Diana’s  story 
is  a  sort  of  psychological  thesis  in  which  an 
ideal  love  battles  for  realization  against  the 
constant  fear  of  its  weak  foundation  of  ps- 
sible  fulfilment  being  swept  away  with  a 
single  word  of  fact.  Yes,  more  than  that:  the 
fear  was  almost  certainty.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  reader  feels  with  Diana  herself  that 
the  whole  situation  is  abnormal,  unnatural, 
doomed  to  dissolve  in  disappointment.  Thus, 
though  Mr.  Owen  has  created  an  ideal  world 
for  his  characters,  I  felt  all  through  his  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  theme  that  I  was  in  the 


midst  of  unreality.  The  story  therefore  lacks 
the  prime  quality  of  prfection:  it  does  not 
give  the  reader  the  impression  of  actual  fact. 

But  perhaps  the  blind  reader  is  inclined 
to  judge  the  situation  presented  in  this  novel 
with  too  strict  a  regard  to  the  realities  of  life 
as  he  knows  them;  perhaps  the  story  is  not 
quite  true  to  the  ideal  conditions  set  up  by 
the  author,  to  create  in  the  mind  of  his 
blind  reader  that  illusion  of  reality  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  complete  success  of  the  intention 
involved.  And,  though  Mr.  Owen’s  primary 
design  was  evidently  more  concerned  with 
the  psychic  reactions  of  Diana  Cliss  than 
with  the  character  of  Ezra  Dearbourn,  I  do 
not  think  that  Ezra  can  be  left  out  of  the 
picture  sufficiently  to  direct  our  entire  atten¬ 
tion  to  Diana:  in  fact,  Ezra  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  whole  effect,  since  he  fur¬ 
nished  the  initial  impulse  to  the  drama 
enacted  in  the  soul  of  the  woman.  Thus, 
unless  the  story  creates  in  the  mind  of  the 
discriminating  blind  reader  the  illusion  of 
complete  reality,  it  fails  to  meet  the  funda¬ 
mental  requirement  of  first-rate  fiction. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Owen  took  con¬ 
siderable  pains  to  inform  himself  of  many 
things  connected  with  the  material  life  of 
the  blind — braille,  indications  of  occupations 
followed  or  trades  taught,  etc.  But  his  blind 
character,  Ezra,  is  too  negative,  too  mechan¬ 
ical,  too  indefinite  to  impress  the  blind  with 
any  degree  of  strength  and  vividness.  My 
own  thought  is  that  Ezra’s  sole  purpse  in 
T he  Blind  for  Sacrifice  is  to  furnish  a  motive 
for  the  rather  long-drawn-out  essay  on  the 
psychology  of  illusion  represented  by  the 
story  of  Diana  Cliss.  Ezra  is  not  convincing — 
to  me  at  least.  And  unless  he  is  convincing, 
the  whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground — as 
a  syllogism,  that  is.  Diana  herself  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  study.  But  here,  too,  as  already  in¬ 
dicated,  I  find  it  hard  to  be  prsuaded  of 
reality:  the  foundations  of  her  house  of 
dreams  are  rather  too  flimsy.  But  prhaps 
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I  am  getting  too  cynical.  I  hope  not,  though, 
for  a  hfe  without  its  cherished  illusions  is  a 
dreary  life  indeed.  The  only  condition  re¬ 
quired  is  that  these  illusions  must  be  believed 
in:  and  Diana  was  not  quite  convinced  of 
anything  but  the  reality  of  her  feelings 
toward  Ezra  Dearbourn.  This  is  not  enough. 
Conviction  must  extend  to  the  certainty  of  ful- 
Rlment.  Diana  always  doubted  in  this  regard. 

In  spite  of  everything,  however,  T he  Blind 
for  Sacrifice  possesses  a  charm  which  takes 
possession  of  the  reader.  The  dialect  of  the 
country  folk  is  delightfully  new  to  the 
American  reader,  familiar  only  with  Cockney, 
Devon,  or  Scottish  speech.  The  few  details 
given  of  the  Suffolk  landscape  are  attractive 
and  make  us  wish  we  could  see  them  for 
ourselves.  The  character  of  Diana  Cliss  is 
wholly  admirable  in  its  honesty,  its  contempt 
of  mean  conduct,  its  gallant  attempt  to  con¬ 
quer  happiness  in  the  face  of  almost  certain 
defeat.  For  these  touches  alone  the  book  is 
well  worth  reading.  And,  after  all,  I  may 
be  wholly  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  its 
inability  to  create  the  illusion  of  reality: 
others  may  find  themselves  at  sharp  variance 
with  me  in  my  views  on  this  point. 

S.  C.  Swift. 
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